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I. 

LORD  LYTTON’S  ESSAYS.* 

IN  the  three  goodly  volumes  before  us.  Lord  Lytton  edits  a 
number  of  published  and  unpublished  papers  from  his  pen, 
hitherto  uncollected.  Essays  in  various  Reviews,  biographical 
and  critical,  and  his  life  of  Schiller,  form  the  first  volume.  The 
second  is  devoted  to  the  reprint  of  that  series  of  miscellaneous 
pajK'rs  which  appeared  thirty-three  years  since  under  tlie  title 
of  the  Sluilcntf  and  which  we  have  been  surprised  has,  from  somo 
cause,  never  been  included  in  any  of  the  recent  collected  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  author’s  works.  To  this  is  added  a  lengthened  discus¬ 
sion,  in  an  essay  on  the  “  Influence  of  Love  upon  Jnterature  and 
Real  Life.”  The  third  volume  gives  to  us  the  essays  to  which 
we  called  special  attention  when  they  were  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished  under  tlie  title  of  CaxtonaHa,  Wliatever  Lord  Lytton  docs 
is  not  only  done  well,  but  it  almost  compels  the  belief  that  tho 
especial  department  of  literature  in  which  for  the  time  ho 
exerts  his  powers,  is  his  own  department.  We  liave  no  doubt 
that  it  is  as  a  novelist  he  will  claim  most  largely  from  tho  suf¬ 
frages  of  posterity,  but  as  a  dramatist  ho  claims  almost  an 
equal  place  ;  while  perhaps  some  readers  think  him  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  delightful  as  an  essayist.  It  has  been  thought, 
indeed,  that  his  novels  themselves  partake  largely  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  essay,  and  somo  have  regarded  this  as  their  fault, 
regarded  as  pieces  of  Action.  If  so,  it  is  a  fair  defect,  and  ono 
which  much  more  distinctly  characterises  his  earlier  than  his 
later  works.  In  some  of  them,  as  in  tho  Dlsoinicd,  Zanoni,  and 
I^cvcreux,  tho  lengthened  monologue  or  essay  was  a  very  con- 

*  MimllaneouB  Prose  Works,  By  Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton.  In 
three  volumes.  Richard  Bentley. 
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8picuous  feature— some  critics  thought  out  of  place.  It  would 
ap|)oar  Lord  Lytlon  thought  so  too,  as  ho  has  omitted  largo  and 
lengthy  discussions  as  episoilieal;  and  we  cannot  but  regret 
this,  and  could  oven  wisli  that  some  separate  volume  might  hi) 
published  containing  these  rejected  passages.  These  remarks, 
however,  lead  very  fairly  to  the  settlement  of  the  place  the 
writer  (K*eupies  as  an  author  in  Knglish  literature.  Ills  novels 
may  partake  more  or  less  of  comedy  or  tragedy,  and  assuredly 
hliine  in  both  departments,  but  all  the  pages  are  pervaded  hy 
a  thoughtful  view  of  life,  character,  circumstances,  thoughts, 
and  things.  It  may  even  be  supposed  that  this  constitutes  the 
element  in  some  of  his  works  which  some  readers  have  regarded 
as  unhealthy — it  is  the  thoughtful  analysis.  Is  not  fill  thought¬ 
ful  dissection  of  any  subject  unhealthy  ?  The  seed  or  the  biilh, 
which  is  jweparing  to  burst  into  the  most  glorious  tlower — ex- 
|)ost'  its  roots,  n'lnovc  the  earth,  it  is  by  no  means  a  beautiful 
or  sightly  object,  although  beauty  ofeveiy  kind  ol*  colour  or 
form  is  in  the  schoolroom  there,  and  waiting  tor  development. 
L(X)k  at  the  fairest  skin  of  the  loveliest  female  hand,  through  a 
glass  of  microscopic  power,  and  it  gives  little  idea  of  that  soil 
surface  which  some  persons  perhaps  have  thought  thrilling  to 
the  touch.  To  look  at  things  in  this  way  is  the  translation  of 
what  is  called  morbid,  and  therefore  many  of  liord  Lytton’s 
works  have  received  that  designation  ;  in  fact,  he  is  an  emi¬ 
nently  thoughtful  writer.  In  his  earliest  works,  while  he  was 
yet  more  a  seeker  than  at  [)ivsent,  this  Was  their  character;  he 
was  fond  of  examining  the  roots  and  inquiring  into  the  more 
hidden  asjK'cts  of  things,  yet  he  was  never  uiunvare  that  this  is 
not  the  natural  and  real  view  or  true  impression.  In  one  of  the 
Cvssiiys  before  us,  the  “  dale  of  Koseni  Kesamim,’’  which  has  pro¬ 
bably  been  written  nearly  forty  years,  we  have  a  rebuke  for, 
and  a  description  of,  the  consequences  of  too  close  and  keenly 
searching  an  analysis  into  the  hidden  mysteries  and  principles 
of  knowledge,  ('harmed — as,  it  is  said,  genius  beneath  thelirst 
intluencos  of  opium  is  charmed — the  magician  becomes  aware 
of  the  subtile  and  ])ervading  element  of  delight,  as  w  ith  renewed 
eyes  the  inner  temple  of  nature  is  disclosed — the  veins  of  the 
magician  were  Idled  with  the  intoxication  of  poetic  vision.  It 
was  a  world  of  subtile  harmony,  that  entrance  upon  the  beau¬ 
tiful  unknowm  ;  but  the  curiosity  impelled  to  the  pathways  ot  a 
deq>er  unknown,  and  the  delight  of  the  first  raptures,  as  of 
opium,  were  exchanged  for  the  weird  and  terrible  consciousness 
of  the  later  stages. 

I  looked,  and  behold,  I  ttood  on  '.he  same  spot,  but  Hiow  changed- 
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The  earth  .was  one  ^blue  and  crawling  mass  of  putridity ;  its  [rich 
verdure,  its  lofty  trees,  its  sublime  mountains.  ,its  glancing  waters,  had 
all  been  the  deceit  of  my  previous  blindness ;  the  very  green  of  the 
^rass  and  the  trees  was  rottenness,  and  the  leaves  (not  each  leaf  one 
and  inanimate  as  they  seemed  to  the  common  eye)  were  composed  of 
mvriads  of  insects  and  puny  reptiles,  battened  on  the  corruj)tions  from 
winch  they  sprang.  The  waters  swarmed  with  a  leprous  life — those? 
iK'autiful  shapes  that  I  had  seen  in  my  late  delusion  were  corrupt  in 
their  several  parts,  and  from  that  (torruption  other  creatures  were  ge¬ 
nerated  living  upon  them.  Every  breath  of  air  was  not  air,  a  thin  and 
healthful  fluid,  but  a  wave  of  animalculm,  poisonous  and  feetid ;  (for  the 
Air  is  the  Arch  Corrupter,  hence  all  who  breathe  die ;  it  is  the  slow, 
sure  venom  of  Nature,  pervading  and  rotting  all  things;)  the  light  of 
the  heavens twas  the  sickly,  loathsome  glare  that  steamed  from  fin* 
universal  Death  in  life.  The  tiniest  thing  that  moved — you  beheld  tht? 
decay  moving  through  its  veins,  and  its  corruption,  unconscious  toitsell, 
engendered  now  tribes  of  life  !  The  World  was  one  dead  carcass,  from 
which  everything  the  World  boro  took  its  being.  There  was  not  such 
a  thing  as  beauty  ! — there  was  not!  such  a  thing  'as  life  that  did  net 
generate  from  its  own  corruption  a  loathsome  life  for  others  !  1  looked 

(lown  upon  myself,  and  saw  that  my  very  veins  swarmed  with  a  mote- 
like  creation  of  shapes,  springing  into  hideous  existence  from  mine  own 
disease,  and  mocking  the  Human  Destiny  with  the  same  career  of  love, 
life,  and  death.  Methought  it  must  be  a  spell  that  change  of  sceno 
would  change.  I  shut  my  eyes  with  a  frantic  horror,  and  1  lied,  fust, 
hist,  but  blinded ;  and  ever  as  I  fled  a  laugh  rang  in  my  ears;  I 
stopped  not  till  I  was  at  the  feet  of  Lyciah,  for  she  was  my  first  in¬ 
voluntary  thought.  Whenever  a  care  or  fear  possessed  me,  1  had  been 
wont  to  fly  to  her  bosom,  and  charm  my  heart  by  the  magic  of  lier 
sweet  voice.  I  was  at  the  feet  of  Ijyciah — I  clasped  her  knees — I 
looked  up  imploringly  into  her  face — (iod  of  my  Fathers !  the  sanuj 
curse  attended  me  still !  1  Icr  beauty  was  gone.  There  was  no  whoh?, 

— no  one  life  in  that  Being  whom  1  had  so  adored.  Her  life 
was  composed  of  a  million  lives.  Her  stately  shape,  of  atoms  crum¬ 
bling  from  each  other,  and  so  bringing  about  the  ghastly  state  of  corrup¬ 
tion  which  reigned  in  all  else  around.  Her  delicate  hues,  her  ravi'U 

liair,  her  fragrant  lips - Pah  !  What,  what  was  my  agony  !  I  turned 

from  her  again, — 1  shrank  in  loathing  from  her  embrace, — 1  lied  once 
more, — on — on.  I  ascended  a  mountain,  and  looked  down  on  the 
various  leprosies  of  Earth.  Sternly  1  forced  myself  to  the  task  ;  sternly 
I  inhaled  the  knowledge  I*had  sought;  sternly  I  drank  in  the  horrible 
penalty  I  had  dared. 

“  Demon  !  ’*  1  cried,  “  appear,  and  receive  my  curse ! 

“  Lo,  1  am  by  thy  side  evermore,’*  said  the  voice.  Then  1  gazed, 
and,  behold,  the  Fire  was  by  my  side ;  and  I  saw  that  it  was  the  livid 
light  that  the  jaws  of  llottenness  emits ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  light, 
which  was  as  its  shroud  and  garment,  stood  a  giant  shape— that  was 
the  shape  of  a  Corpse  that  had  been  for  months  buried.  1  gazed  upon 
the  Demon  with  an  appalled  yet  unquaUing  eye,  and,  as  1  gazjd,  1  le- 
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cognised  in  those  ghastly  lineaments  a  resemblance  to  the  Female  Spirit 
that  had  granted  me  the  first  fatal  gift.  But  exaggerated,  enlarged, 
dead, — Beauty  rotted  into  Horror. 

“  I  am  that  which  thou  didst  ask  to  see  face  to  face. — I  am  the 
Principle  of  Life.*^ 

**  Of  Jiife  !  Out,  horrible  mocker  ! — hast  thou  no  other  name :  ” 

**  1  have  !  and  that  name — Couuui*tion  !  ” 

“Bright  Lamps  of  Heaven!”  1  cried,  lifting  my  eyes  in  anguish 
from  the  loathly  Charnel  of  the  Universal  Earth;  “and  is  this,  which 
men  call  *  Nature,*— is  this  the  solo  Principle  of  the  AVorld  ? 

As  1  spoke,  the  huge  carcass*  beneath  my  feet  trembled.  And  over 
tho  face  of  the  corpse  beside  mo  there  fell  a  fear. — And  lo !  the 
heavens  were  lit  up  with  a  pure  and  glorious  light,  and  from  the  midst 
of  them  there  came  fortli  A  Voice  which  rolled  slowly  over  the  face  of 
the  chaniel  eartli  ns  the  voice  of  thunder  above  the  volley  of  the  shep¬ 
herd.  “  Such,**  said  the  Voice,  “  is  Nature,  if  thou  acceptost  Nature 
as  tho  First  Cause — such  is  tho  Universe  without  a  God !  ’* 

Such  arc  tho  penalties  paid  for  thought  which  penetrates 
behind  tho  veil  of  life,  whether  it  search  into  tho  inner  secrets 
of  a  drop  of  water  on  the  disc  of  tlic  microscope,^t]ic  mysteries 
of  physiology  in  tho  dissecting  room,  or  in  psychology  and 
metaphysics,  Lord  Lyttou’s  favourite  world  of  study  and  specu¬ 
lation  in  tlie  analysis  of  human  character,  ortho  more  especially 
unhealthy  and  repulsive  study  of  human  motive,  call  it  the 
curse  of  thought.  It  may  be  followed  also  by  tho  coronet  of 
thought ;  and  we  kmwv  not  where,  among  authors,  we  can  refer 
lo  a  writer  whose  works  so  abound  with  illustrations  of  the 
curse — w'e  must  also  add  with  illustrations  of  the  coronet.  The 
volumes  to  which  w'c  call  attention  especially^  cludlcnge  this  re¬ 
view’  of  Lord  Ijyt ton’s  character  as  an  essayist ;  in  them  it  is 
as  if  w'o  see  something  of  the  process  by  wiiich  a  great  mind 
is  made.  They*  are  also,  as  Baron  Bunsen  or  Alax  Midler  would 
say,  chips  from  a  workshop — they’’  arc  mostly^  the  rougher 
sketches  or  studies  from  the  studio  of  an  artist.  Imagination 
being  eminently’  the  author’s  faculty’  and  /br/c,  he  recpiires  the 
extended  fiction,  tho  thoroughly  furnished  canvas,  to  give  the 
eth'ct  of  a  w  hole  to  his  thought  or  conception,  although,  like 
a  ^lichael  Angelo,  ho  would  visit  and  study  in  the  school  of 
anatomy',  on  the  form  of  death,  tho  disposition  of  tho  muscle, 
that  he  may’  paint  and  realise  tho  living  limb  ;  and  it  is  this 
close,  patient,  and  thoughtful  study’,  through  immense  varieties 
ot  character,  or  through  a  prodigious  w’orld  of  books  and 
thoughts,  which,  among  the  masters  of  fiction,  quite  set  him 
u|xirt,  and  give  to  him  the  niche  in  our  literature  which,  ve 
venture  to  think,  ho  occupies  singly  and  alone.  We  quite  fad 
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to  rcinciubcr  any  writer  whose  works  show  such  heaps  of  every 
kind  of  literary  spoil,  such  an  intermeddling  with  all  kinds  and 
stores  of  knowledge,  such  volumes  of  thoughtful  axioms  and 
aphorisms,  condensing  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  an  ever  active 
observation  among  all  the  fields  and  departments  of  human  life 
and  study.  They  arc  books  for  a  student ;  and  while  intrigue 
and  adventure,  passion  and  tragedy,  step  across  the  stage,  and 
command  tho  interest  of  that  larger  class,  that  thoughtless 
multitude,  to  whom  these  are  the  only  or  most  essential  pro¬ 
perties  of  fiction,  they  have  those  other  attributes,  perhaps  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree,  upon  wdiich  tho  great  multitudes  of  readers 
arc  quite  unable  to  judge,  which  they  now  doubtless  skip,  and 
do  not  remember  as  forming  any  part  of  tho  works.  It  would 
be  a  curious  thing  to  enumerato  the  books,  the  rare  books,  witli 
which  tho  author  not  only  seems  to  be,  but  with  which  he 
must  be,  familiar,  and  upon  which  he  reads  to  us  competent 
essays,  lie  illustrates  himself.  Certainly  Mr.  Caxtoifs  dis¬ 
course  on  the  hygienic  chemistry  of  books,  his  pow’cr  of  assimi¬ 
lation,  seems  to  bo  marvellous.  lie  tolls  us,  indeed,  in  his  essay 
on  Gray,  although  there  is  no  such  thing,  perhaps,  as  too  much 
knowledge,  there  certainly  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much  reading ; 
yet  he  w  ould  seem  to  have  laid  to  heart,  and  made  a  note  of  the 
saying  he  quotes  of  Robert  Hall  on  Dr.  Kippis,  “  ho  put  so  manv 
“  books  on  the  top  of  his  head  that  ho  crushed  out  his  brains.  ’ 
Movement  among  men,  a  life  passed  in  society,  a  nature  constantly 
wide-aw^ake,  a  keen  and  intense  faculty  of  observation — in  fact 
W’hat  W'c  have  described  above  as  a  w^ondrously  licalthy  power 
of  digestion  or  literary  assimilation,  has  saved  liim  from  the 
melancholy  fate  of  Dr.  Kippis ;  so  that,  while  w  e  are  at  once 
amused  and  amazed  at  tho  insatiable  avidity  of  tho  reader,  and 
the  alacrity  of  the  book-hunter,  and  should  have  been  grateful 
to  him  liad  he  added  to  his  essays  in  Caxtonana  one  “  Concerning 
some  of  the  rare  books  and  pamphlets’in  ^Ir.  Caxton’s  library 
yet  it  is  as  a  creator  and  a  poet,  a  seer  of  things  in  their  com¬ 
pleteness,  that  W’o  most  prize  in  him  the  iruits  of  his  genius, 
ilut  all  this  is,  as  w^e  said,  of  tho  w'orkshop,  and  the  essays  belon' 
us  are  illustrations  of  the  workshop — threads  from  tho  loom,  oi* 
sketches  from  tho  designer's  room.  These  volumes  deal  w  ith 
many  departments  of  tho  w  riter^s  studies  and  stories,  j)octical 
ftnd  political,  literary  and  practical.  Although  in  political  life 
herd  Lytton  has  now  for  many'  y’cars  changed  sides,  he  is  not  a 
thorough  thick-and-thin  partisan  ;  and  in  tho  political  essays 
before  us,  on  Ifitt,  and  Fox,  and  I'ym,  and  Falkland,  there  is 
little  in  the  expression,  and  nothing  in  the  spirit,  to  wdiich  tlui 
most  thorough  Liberal  could  object ;  there  is  a  prevalent  tone  ot 
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calm,  thoughtful,  and  moderating  wisdom,  which  utterly  sepa¬ 
rates  him  from  the  fanaticism  of  the  mere  partisan,  and  which 
gives  to  his  words  the  influence  of  instruction  to  all.  AVe  have 
no  space,  nor  is  this  the  opportunity  for  entering  into  any  re¬ 
mark  uj>ou  the  author’s  political  character,  although  it  lias  ak) 
its  strong  and  excellent  lines  ;  and  during  the  brief  period  he 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  ^Finistry,  he  devised  some  means  whicli 
were  not  without  their  most  beneficial  influence  in  colonial 
administration.  The  essays  in  these  volumes,  so  far  as  they  arc 
political,  bear  rather  upon  those  speculati'sc  principles  in  which 
the  scholar,  the  literary  man  and  gentleman,  indulges  himself, 
rather  than  those  more  active  or  noisy  politics,  wliich  compel 
a  man  to  take  a  distinct  side ;  he  looks  not  unlike  his  own 
’Frevanion,  the  man  who  sees  pretty  distinctly — too  distinctly— 
both  sides  of  the  shield,  to  be  a  very  warm  partisan. 

“  Ah !”  said  Trevanion  briskly,  but  to  do  the  part  is  the  difficulty! 
Kvery  actor  helps  to  the  catastrophe,  and  yet  must  do  liis  part  without 
know  ing  liow”  all  is  to  end.  Shall  he  lielp  the  curtain  to  fall  on  a 
tragedy  or  comedy  V  Come,  I  w'ill  tell  you  the  one  secret  of  my  public 
life — that  w  hich  explains  all  its  failure  (for,  in  spite  of  my  position,  I 
liave  failed)  and  its  regrets — I  ivant  conviction  /” 

“  Exactly,”  said  my  father because  to  every  question  there  arc  two 
sides,  and  you  look  at  them  both.” 

“  You  have  said  it,”  answered  Trevanion,  smiling  also.  ‘‘For  public 
fife  11  man  sliould  be  one-sided ;  lie  must  act  w  ith  a  party ;  and  a  party 
insists  that  the  shield  is  silver,  when,  if  it  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn 
the  corner,  it  will  see  that  the  reverse  of  the  shield  is  gold.  AVoc  to  the 
man  who  makes  that  discovery  alone,  wdiile  his  party  arc  still  sw’oaring 
the  shield  is  silver,  and  that  not  once  in  his  life,  but  every  night !” 

Farties  cannot  endure  the  man  —  we  will  not  say  w’ith 
rrevanion,  witli  no  convictions — wdiose  convictions  arc  not 
riKl-hot.  Success  and  eminence  in  the  political  W'orld  demand 
tluit  a  man  sliould  reject  all  refining  ideas,  all  nice  analysis, 
and  seize  ujxui  the  broad  marks  and  lines  of  party  for  good  or 
evil.  All  jiarties  have  some  lines  of  truth  in  them,  some  fea¬ 
tures  ot  moral  excellence ;  in  a  w’ord,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides — not  all  and  utterly  wTong,  not  all  purely  and 
j>erfcctly  right.  All  great  revolutions  and  reformations  arc 
aeliicved  at  the  cx|ionsc  of  much  righteousness  and  justice ; 
and  it  is  quite  one  thing  to  sw'cep  on  with  the  headlong  multi¬ 
tude,  or  to  be  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  dangerous  bridge  or 
pass,  and  to  occupy  the  country  mansion,  and  bcncatli  the  shade 
of  ancient  trees,  and  in  the  stately  seclusion  of  Gothic  libraries, 
to  note  down  tho  excesses,  failures,  and  mistakes,  the  errors  of 
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•  1  nr  <ho  freaks  of  passion,  on  this  side  or  on  that. 

KtlndLl  than  that  which  party  penmts.  On  the  whole  lu  s 
S  to  rviu,  ami  thinks  he  was  the  greatest  niciubcr  of  1  arha- 
nt  (hat  ever  lived.  Of  liaud,  on  the  contrary,  he  says,  in 
r  M^in  which  luav  very  well  describe  some  representatives  ol 
laud  in  our  times  His  heated  decisiveness  was  proiiortional 
JC  the  mrn’wnessof  his  scope,  as  a  flame  wanus  with  but 
“little  fuel,  if  it  burns  up  through  eontractcil  flues.  As  a 
novelist  none  of  Lord  Lytton’s  works  have  the  intense  jiohtica 
character  of  lilr.  Disraeli’s;  hut  politics  still  give  an  interest 
to  uiaiiv  scenes  and  pages.  But,  as  might  be  expected,  the  HjLe^ 
of  Mr  "Disraeli's  novels,  arc  those  ol  the  newspaper,  politics  i 
I'hour,  or  the  day,  polities  pf  the  active  and  passmnate  iwe- 
sent  enlivened  by  smart  wit  and  sharp  eouvcisation.  ilu 
nolitics  in  the  novels  of  Lord  Lytton,  as  in  the  essays  before  us 
am  those  of  the  library-wisdom  reading  the  pas  and  fraimiig 
it  as  a  mirror,  holding  it  up  to  reflect  the 

dangers,  its  theories,  its  changes,  eoiitaming  iwssihle  rc%olu 

tioni  I'erhaps  the  reader  feels  in  the  perusal  o  these  essavs 
that  they  hear  some  evidence  of  what  wo  may  call  tho  tiraidit> 
of  tho  hLunan.  Homage  is  pai'l  Jo  l»l>alar  institutions 
in  his  essay  on  the  “lleigu  ol  1  error,  *  "'r' ‘J: 

written  in  1842,  and  therefore,  we  helieyc,  before 
ItHlgmont  of  his  change  in  political  convictions,  l>o  «t  Jl  ^ 
French  Revolution  :  “  Above  all,  it  teaches  comniunities,  that 
“institutions  alone  liberty  can  be  conhde  ,  an  .  '“J  „ 

“  tions  to  he  permanent  must  not  too  material  y  1 1  e 
“  ancient  habits  that  innovators  seek  to  rclorm.  Phe  i  ^ 
“once  to  institutions  is  still  a  charaeter.stie  ol  our 
“  jjjiillant  to  overthrow,  uiistciidy  to  construe  ,  le  ^  . 

“  lirsl  revolution  pervaded  their  last.  ’,u 

was  in  1812,  how  still  more  true  it  eminently  is  since  18  _. 

The  essays  of  Lord  Lytton  do  not  scciu  1*’  f  o  ..iJuhs 

faith  in  the  people,  as  a  people  ;  it  is  thcrcloie  la  lini,!; 

are  prized.  In  his  essay  on  I’itt  and  1' ox,  _ 

there  is  still  some  possibility  ol  the  lulhlmen  o  1 

phccy, — “  The  part  of  our  ('oiistitutioii  whic  i  w  i  pc 
“  the.  prerogative  of  tho  King  and  the  ^he  11^ 

“  of  Beers.’’  Upon  which  the  essayist  wittily 
“  Rarely  docs  the  bridle  last  as  long  as  the  jto 

“of  the  moving  hwly  endures  longer  than  tho  . 

“  action.’’  Wc  arc  going  through  these  processes  now  , 
all  guess  work  whether  our  bridle  will  bo  equal  to  our  horse 
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manship.  In  passages  like  these  we  cite,  we  remark  that 
shrewd  and  thoughtful  wonder  and  fear  which  makes  the  ele¬ 
gant  conserv’ator  of  established  things,  rather  than  the  refonner 
and  the  innovator.  One  thing  seems  plain.  Lord  Lytton  could 
scarcely  bo  equal  to  the  tricks  of  such  a  very  queer  Conserva¬ 
tive  as  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  ix)litical  essays  of  the  volumes  do 
not  occupy  a  large  space  by  the  side  of  the  literary  ;  we  have 
perhaps  sulHciently  indicated  their  character.  The  early  loves 
and  ardours  he  felt  for  democratic  institutions  still  seem  to  give 
warmth  to  these  pages.  No  thorough- going  Tory  or  High 
Churchman  could  be  satisfied  with  his  estimate  ol*  the  times 
and  men  of  the  great  civil  war ;  we  cannot  but  think  ho  com¬ 
mits  the  whole  question,  and  exonerates  the  ])arty  of  the  Tarlia- 
ment  and  the  Kovolution,  when  ho  says,  “  We  grant  that  there 
was  enough  in  Charles's  character  to  justily  all  reasonable 
“  ])recautions  against  the  duplicity  which  constituted  its  main 
“  defect,  both  as  king  and  man.’'  Beyond  this  it  is  scarcely 
])ossible  to  go.  On  the  other  hand,  Pym  commends  himself  to 
the  essayist’s  admiration,  apparently  not  at  all  to  his  love.  The 
strife  has  been  called  a  war  of  giants — it  was  not  less  a  war  of 
foxes;  cunning  had  to  match  cunning,  not  less  than  strength 
had  to  match  strength.  I'ym  was  a  master  of  craft.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  to  him  all  means  were  right,  to  compass  the 
overthrow  of  that  domination  which  threatened  to  become, 
which  in  fact  became,  England’s  evil  genius ;  notoriously  the 
death  of  Strafford  was  compassed  by  the  espionage  of  the  younger 
Vane  into  the  fatal  red  velvet  cabinet.  Faw  circumstances  in 
our  history  have  a  more  affecting  and  tragic  interest  than  that 
red  velvet  cabinet  of  the  elder  Vane,  and  opinion  will  always 
be  divided  as  to  the  moral  nature  of  that  transaction.  Was 
Jael  right  in  striking  that  nail  through  the  temples  of  Siserai' 
W  as  it  quite  the  thing  to  administer  this  after  she  had  brought 
1  him  butter  in  the  lordly  dish  ?  Can  we  defend  the  sword  of 

»ludith?  Are  there  not  moments  in  the  history  of  a  nation 
when,  beneath  the  shadows  of  great  fears,  and  impelled  hy 
strong  passions  and  excitements,  some  of  the  items  of  the  moral 
law  seem  to  be  susix^nded  ?  Inquire  what  would  have  boon 
the  consequences  to  England  had  young  Vane  not  pried  into 
that  red  velvet  cabinet ;  the  transaction  has  ever  seemed  to  us 
n  mystery.  It  seems  to  us  he  must  have  known  what  to  expect 
I  there  Indore  ho  applied  the  key  to  it.  The  indignation  of  the 

elder  \  anc  has  never  satisfied  us  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
I  intention  of  the  younger ;  it  seems  as  if  the  information  must 

I  have  come  from  him ;  Lord  Lytton  denounces  the  whole  trans¬ 

action.  Our  moral  notions,  as  expressed  above,  will  seem  to 
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him  loose,  vague,  aud  dangerous ;  but  this  paragraph  furnishes 
us  with  a  passage  illustrating  the  historical  and  political 
essayist : — 

But  if  Pyni  had  the  vehemence  of  Achilles,  ho  had  no  loss  notably 
the  craft  of  Ulysses,  lie  could  avail  himself  of  tho  most  dishonour¬ 
able  agencies,  yet  with  such  adroitness  and  plausibility  that,  in  the 
eves  of  tho  public,  their  dishonour  did  not  sully  himself.  Uo  con¬ 
verted  into  his  most  serviceable  spy  the  mistress  of  Stratford,  the  con¬ 
fidante  of  Henrietta.  The  object  of  Lady  (’arlisle  in  her  unspeakublo 
perfidy  must  always  remain  a  mystery.  We  dismiss,  as  a  conjecture 
irreconcilable  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  sup¬ 
position  that  she  desired  to  avenge  on  ('harles  the  death  of  Stratford, 
which  was  compassed  by  l*ym  ;  nor,  though  l*yi?)  was  as  much  accuscal 
of  licentiousness  by  his  enemies  as  Stratford  had  been  by  his,  do  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  tho  intercourse  between  ]*ym  and  Lady  Carlisle  was  that  of 
criminal  love.  But  she  was  debased  into  his  compliant  tool  by  th(^ 
same  power  of  character  which  had  charmed  her  in  Stratford.  J^othing 
is  more  common  amongst  women  of  that  stamp  than  a  kind  of  slavisli 
idolatry,  not  so  much  of  intellectual  eminence  as  of  tho  reputation  that 
belongs  to  it.  They  fall  in  love  with  celebrity,  and  Hatter  themselves 
that  they  thus  gain  e([uality  with  genius.  Ho  reconciled  the  sancti¬ 
monious  ])urism  of  the  younger  Vane  to  an  act  which  in  our  day  w’ould 
exclude  its  perpetrator  I’rom  the  pale  of  gentlemen,  atid  which  barbed 
with  a  just  insult  Cromwell’s  exclamation,  ‘^The  Lord  deliver  mo  from 
Sir  Harry  Vane !’’  Wc  refer  to  the  paper  wdiich  cost  Lord  Strallbrd 
his  head,  and  wo  take  Vane’s  own  account  of  his  conduct  respecting  it. 
He  said,  “  that  his  father,  being  in  tho  North  with  the  King  the  sum¬ 
mer  before,  had  sent  up  his  keys  to  his  secretary,  then  at  Whitehall, 
and  had  written  to  him,  his  son,  that  he  should  take  from  him  those 
keys  which  opened  his  boxes  where  his  writings  and  evidences  of  his 
land  were,  to  tho  end  that  ho  might  cause  an  assurance  to  be  jicrfectcd 
which  concerned  his  wifo.’^  The  case  so  far  stands  thus  :  the  elder 
Vane,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  as  such  sworn  to  keep  secret  the 
affairs  of  council  within  his  cognizance,  intrusts  his  son  with  the  power 
to  search  amongst  certain  receptacles  for  a  strictly  private  paper  affect¬ 
ing  that  son’s  marriage  settlement.  The  son  was  not  then  a  youth  new 
to  public  affairs,  and  ignorant  of  tho  sanctity  of  his  father’s  obligations 
to  secrecy.  Ho  himself  had  been  a  governor  in  Virginia  ;  ho  was  at 
that  time  a  servant  of  the  Crown  as  Treasurer  of  tho  Navy ;  ho  was 
therefore  necessarily  aware  of  the  duties  that  attach  to  oflice,  and  the 
inviolable  respect  that  is  due  to  oflicial  documents.  Well,  then,  the 
younger  Vane,  having  found  tho  private  papers  which  alone  he  had 
been  permitted  to  look  for,  and  “despatched  what  depended  thereon,” 
states  that  “  he  had  the  curiosity  to  desire  to  see  what  was  in  a  red 
velvet  cabinet  that  stood  with  the  other  boxes,  and  therewith  re¬ 
quired  the  key  of  that  cabinet  from  the  secretary,  as  if  he  still  wanted 
wmething  towards  the  business  his  father  had  directed.  Here,  then, 
is  a  public  man,  a  gentleman,  who,  trusted  with  keys  for  a  special  pur- 
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po6e  confintd  to  his  own  private  affairs,  coolly  own?  to  the  unutterable 
baseness  and  breach  of  trust  of  prying  into  a  cabinet  which  he  i?  cot 
privilegixi  to  open,  and  tells  his  father’s  secrc'tary  a  dclibenitc  lie.  in 
onlor  to  obuin  the  key.  On  oiMMiing  this  cabinet  he  finds  that  it  i-cc. 
tains  the  othcial  pap*  rs  which  his  fuUier  is  sworn  to  keep  si^cret  freui 
him  as  from  all  men.  What  would  have  Wen  the  first  impulse  of  anv 
man  of  the  most  onlinara*  honour  ?  Surely  to  have  veiled  his  eyes  and 
locked  the  cabinet.  Youu.:  Vane  on  the  contrary  detcrmiuatcly  sets 
t>  work  to  read  them.  He  finds  the  very  notes  taken  by  his  father  as 
Stvretary  of  State,  p;in  of  them  couched  in  cipher,  lie  has  thus  bis 
father’s  otficial  honour  and  sworn  oath  in  his  hands,  lie  still  reads  oa 
— no  cipher  is  sacred  to  him;  and  having  discovered  in  these  noU's 
si>mcthin^  that  appears  to  implicate  the  man  with  whom,  by  the  way. 
himself  and  his  father  have  a  personal  quarrel,  he  deems  himself  bound 
in  conscience  to  communicate  the  contents  to  some  person  of  Wtter 
judgment  than  himsedf.  And  the  j'erson  he  selects  out  of  the  whole 
world  to  show  the  notes  ofiici:illy  taken  by  his  father  at  the  Kind’s 
council-beard,  and  the  implications  therein  contained  ajjaiiist  his  father’s 
otficial  colleague,  is  the  head  of  the  opposition  to  the  King,  and  the 
bitterest  and  most  ruthless  personal  enemy  of  the  miui  against  whom  he 
has  detected  an  evidence  which  it  w;is  dishonour  and  perfidy  in  liimsclf 
to  have  seen.  He  shows  it  to  Pym,  lets  Pym  take  a  copy  of  it ;  and. 
then,  without  a  word  to  his  father,  replaces  it  in  the  velvet  cabinet. 
We  take  the  youngtT  Vane’s  own  account,  and  do  not  add  to  it  W^rvl 
('larendon’s  belief  that  the  whole  was  a  trick  between  the  two  Vanes 
for  the  puqKvseof  destroying  Stratford,  against  wdiom  they  had  a  grudge. 
.\nd  we  know  not  which  conveys  a  lower  estimate  of  personal  honour 
—  the  act  itself,  or  the  unconscious  ignoring  of  the  most  self- evident 
obligatious  of  social  life  with  wliicli  the  tale  was  confessed  and  glorie^l 
in. 


Hut  it  is  c'lcar  that  the  soul  of  tlio  essayist  is  much  more 
jdeasantly  at  home  in  literature  than  in  polities.  Word  ^lacaulav 
threw  his  whole  power  into  liis  political  essiiy  s.  They  were 
labouriHl  with  astonishing  art ;  the  rhetorician  piled  his  climaxes, 
his  {H*rio<ls,  paradoxes,  and  antitheses,  elaborating  his  characters, 
circumstances,  and  scenes,  and  building  the  body  of  his  gt'iiius 
into  the  historical  ess;iy.  Nothing  like  tliat  oeeurs  here  ;  in  the 
ess.ay  certainly’  Lord  Lytton  is  not  a  rhetorician.  Jle  hits  oil 
the  lively’ strokes  ot  wit,  but  not  to  consummate  periods  or  pages 
of  argument.  He  sjK'aks  of  Fox  as  “  adopting  slovenly’ habits  in 
“  esjx)using  popular  opinions  ;  ’’  the  excellence  of  I.ord  lux'king- 
ham,  “the  dullest  man,’^  Lord  Lytton  thinks,  “  whom  Fnglaiul 
“  ever  saw’  in  the  rank  of  First  Minister,^’  is  dismissed  by’  sayings 
doubtless  it  is  a  merit  in  a  siiek  to  be  clean,  but  a  clean  siick 
“stands  on  end  no  more  than  a  foul  one  if  it  is  empty’. 

Old  big  of  the  time  of  Pitt,  his  exclusiveness,  his  belief  that 
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Ij  he  was  one  of  the  peculiar  people,  a  chosen  p^enemtion,  is  well 

and  wittily  describcil : — 
ii 

I  The  Whigs  of  that  day  wore  the  Hebrews  of  juditios.  Regardiug 

themsi'kes  as  aclu'seu  ract\  the  pri>'ilog\'s  of  their  creed  were  to  bt'  in* 
herited  at  birth,  not  conceilovl  to  proselytes.  They  rourttnl  no  converts, 
even  amongst  those  whom  they  aspirt\l  to  gv'veni.  Over  Kdom  they 
[  might  cast  their  shoe,  and  Moab  they  might  make  their  WiishjK)t ;  but 
no  Tory  from  Edom,  and  no  Radical  from  \K>ab,  has  right  to  claim 
admission  into  the  s;u'reil  tribt  s :  in  the  eyes  of  the  rulers  of  Israel, 
-  Lonl  Chathanrs  sou  was  a — Oentile. 


Thus,  if  we  have  no  murks  of  the  rhetorician,  while  we  have 
yet  pi\tient,  minstaking:.  and  thoug:htful  narrative,  we  have 
abundant  strokes  of  s;uii\>  and  wit.  They  incivase  and  mul¬ 
tiply  as  the  noble  esssuyist  comes  into  the  more  eong^niial  tieUls 
of  literature  and  letters,  (ioldsmith,  Charles  Lamb  aiul  his 
comp;mions,  Sir  Thomas  Hrowne,  and  dray,  detain  us  very 
plcasiuitly.  His  eharaeterisiitiou  of  Charles  Lamb  is  very  admir¬ 
able  :  **  The  humour  of  (Tiarles  Lamb  is  at  ouee  pure  and  g^niial. 
“  It  has  no  malice  in  its  smile,  his  keenest  s;\n‘asni  is  but  his 
‘‘archest  pleasantry.'*  T'owanls  (uddsmith,  as  mig:ht  be  e\- 
pectinl,  ho  has  a  mueh  more  kindly  aspivt  than  some  of  his 
biographers ;  feels  mueh  more  tenderly,  and  has  a  mueh  more 
genial  word,  for  instance,  than  Lord  Macaulay.  Lord  Lyttou 
knows  the  trials  of  men  of  letters  better,  and  while  not  criti¬ 
cally  unconscious  of  their  defiH.'ts,  appreciates  their  trials  aiul 

sorrows  more  tndv.  Lord  Macaulav's  essiiv  on  (ioldsmith  is 

»  %  % 

a  most  ungenerous  paper,  and  is  a  tine  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  that  brilliant  writer  was  frinpieutly  wont  to  surnuider 
the  truth  of  things  to  exaggimition  and  |Hdislu\l  pTitnls. 
Thus  ujHm  (uddsmith's  allegi'd  ridiculous  intlrmity  in  eonveisa- 
tion  Lord  lA  tton  is  very  lenient,  aiul  gives  a  very  ditfert'iit  im¬ 
pression.  He  generously  “  inclines  to  think  that  iudoldsmith 
“much  of  what  passed  for  silly,  was  drollery  in  disguise:" — 

To  have  si'eu  and  heard  OoKlsmith  to  advantage  ouo  should  havt> 
followed  him  from  tho  Turk’s  Head — t'seaped  with  him  fn>m  the 
polished  sneer  of  Beauclerk — the  arch  malice  of  (Jarrick — the  im- 
|)€rious  domination  of  Johnson — the  aftluent  resources  of  Burke — the 
conceited  condescension  of  Boswell — one  should  not  have  sat  next  him 
at  a  table,  where  he  is  stoppetl,  when  talking  his  best,  by  a  “  Hush ! 
tho  Doctor  (Johnson)  is  going  to  say  something;  “  or  where,  politely 
thanking  a  pedantic  schoolmaster  for  an  invitation  he  supposes  meant 
lor  himself,  ho,  the  unsurpassed  writer  of  a  great  age,  is  crushed  with 
a  “^I0— no!  Tis  not  you  1  mean,  Doctor  Minor, — *tis  IWtor  Major 
there.’*  One  should  have  seen  him  presiding  over  tho  banquet  where 
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he  himself  was  Mmcena:. — liisgaytpi.it  released  from  restruLut,  and 
the  “  two  great  wrinkles  between  the  brows  ”  smoothed  at  sight  of  the 
happy  laces  he  loved  to  contemplate  singing  songs,  cracking  jokes: 
—or,  better  still,  one  should,  like  the  young  adventurer  whom  he  found 
reading  Jioileau  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  have  crept  into  his  confidence 
by  its  open  gate  of  benevolence.  Had  the  biographer  before  us  lived 
in  that  day,  we  are  sure  we  should  have  receivad  very  different  im¬ 
pressions  of  Goldsmith’s  conversational  eloquence.  can  well  con¬ 

ceive  how  an  admirer  so  delicate  and  earnest  would  have  soothed  to 
sleep  the  self-distrust,  broken  the  solemn  spell  of  artificial  restraint, 
by  the  homage  of  due  respect, — have  led  the  frank  poet,  too  happy  to 
“  tell  of  all  ho  felt  and  all  lie  knew,”  to  converse  of  his  own  early 
w'andcrings  and  light-hearted  trials,  when  the  pony  w’alked  away  with 
him  into  the  Highlands; — when  the  Carinthian  shut  the  door  in  his 
face ; — when  he  lived  with  the  beggars  in  Axe  Lane,  or  pounded  in 
tlie  apotliecary’s  mortar.  Here,  we  believe,  his  talk  would  have  been 
W'orthy  of  his  books ;  full  of  that  experience  in  which  lay  liis  wisdom, 
— of  gentle  pathos,  and  bewitching  humour.  ‘‘Yates  caret  vatc;” 
the  poet  wanted  the  poet’s  heart  to  understand,  the  poet’s  tongue  to 
speak  of  him. 

It  is  in  the  literary  essays  wc  find  the  greatest  number  of 
those  which  may  be  called  tlic  side  windows  of  a  subject, 
tlinnigh  whicli,  while  we  obtain  glimpses,  we  find  them  tlic 
most  instructive  glimpses  of  an  author’s  mind  and  character. 
And  indeed  this  is  one  of  the  most  charming  features  of  the 
biographical  essay.  It  has  a  tentative  character  ;  old  and  well- 
known  facts  accpiire  new  interest,  because  held  up  like  a  prism 
to  reflect  tlie  author’s  point  of  view.  A  new  meaning  is  given 
to  ail  old  incident  or  anecdote,  heard  years  ago,  and  repeated 
again  and  again  ;  then  the  life  becomes  suggestive  when  a  full 
mind  talks  about  it ;  it  becomes  a  text,  and  the  life  itself  lives 
in  another  life.  It  is  set  as  in  a  panopticon,  and  receives  from 
every  point  illustration  and  beauty,  as  shone  upon  by  the  mind 
of  the  all'ectionate  and  reverent  admirer.  And  things  concern¬ 
ing  the  style  of  the  writer,  or  the  habits  of  the  writer,  come 
in  the  way,  and  differences  and  divergences  arc  marked;  and  if 
the  critic  be  himself  an  able  and  interesting  writer,  there  is  an 
enjoyment  in  finding  a  key,  perhaps,  to  his  own  faiths  or  foibles 
— a  clue  to  the  way  in  which  his  own  mind  or  style  grew  into 
harmony  or  completeness.  f)ur  author,  for  instance,  has  some¬ 
thing  to  siiy  in  defence  of  that  curious  insignificance  in  some 
great  men,  a  tenderness  to  the  ways  and  usages  of  fashion, 
even  when  amounting  to  foppery.  He  says  : — 

Peculiarities  of  dress,  even  if  amounting  to  foppery,  arc  conimon 
among  eminent  men,  and  arc  carried  off  from  ridiculo  by  case  in  some, 
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or  statelincsa  in  others.  AVo  may  smile  at  Chatham,  scrupulously 
crowned  in  his  best  wig,  if  intending  to  speak ;  at  Krskiiie,  drawing 
on  his  bright  yellow  gloves  before  he  rose  to  plead  ;  at  Horace  Walj)ole, 
in  a  cravat  of  Gibbon’s  earvings ;  at  Kalcigh,  loading  his  shoes  wdth 
jewels  so  heavy  that  he  could  scarcely  walk  ;  at  Petrarch,  pinching  his 
feet  till  ho  crippled  them  ;  at  the  rings  which  covered  the  philoso¬ 
phical  fingers  of  Aristotle  ;  at  the  bare  throat  of  Lord  llyron ;  the 
Armenian  dress  of  llousseau ;  the  scarlet  and  gold  coat  of  Voltaire ;  or 
the  prudent  carefulness  with  which  CoDsar  scratched  his  head,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  locks  arranged  over  the  bald  place.  Put  most  of  Iheso 
men,  wo  apprehend,  found  it  easy  to  enforce  respect  and  curb  imperti¬ 
nence. 

More  intorcsting  still  are  his  remarks  on  style.  We  must 
(juotc  the  following  fine  passage  : —  , 

In  almost  every  age,  when  a  people  have  become  readerSy  there  are 
two  schools  of  composition  ; — the  one  closely  resembling  the  language 
commonly  spoken  ;  the  other  constructed  upon  the  principle,  that  what 
is  written  should  be  something  nobler  or  lovelier  than  what  is  spoken  ; 
that  line  writing  ought  not  so  much  literally  to  resemble,  as 
ppiritually  to  idealise,  good  talking; — that  the  art  of  composition,  liko 
every  other  art,  when  carried  to  its  higliest  degree,  is  not  the  represen¬ 
tation,  but,  as  Browne  expresses  it,  \\\m  perfection  of  nature;” — and 
that,  as  music  to  sound,  so  is  composition  to  language.  A  great 
writer  of  either  school  reaches  the  same  shore,  and  must  pass  over  the 
same  stream  ;  hut  the  one  is  contented  \vith  a  ferry,  tlio  other  builds  up 
a  bridge— one  goes  along  the  stream,  the  other  above  it.  Of  these  two 
schools  of  comjiosition,  the  Kloqiicnt  and  the  Familiar,  tho  last  oftem 
lightly  esteemed  in  its  time,  and  rather  commanding  a  wide  than  a 
reverent  audience,  passes,  with  little  change  and  little  diminution  of 
popularity,  from  generation  to  generation.  Put  tho  first  stands  aloof 
the  edifice  of  its  ago — copied  not  for  ordinary  uses,  however  well 
formed  by  scholars  in  exact  and  harmonious  symmetry.  Poyal,  hut 
unprolific,  it  is  a  monarch  without  a  dynasty.  It  commands,  is  obeyed, 
adored— (lies,  and  leaves  no  heir.  Gibbon  and  Junius  are  imitated  hut 
by  schoolboys  and  correspondents  to  j)rovincial  newspapers  ;  hut  the 
homely  Locke,  the  natural  Defoe,  the  familiar  Swift,  the  robust  if 
boorish  manliness  of  Cohbett,  leave  their  successors;  and  find  (perhaps 
unconsciously)  their  imitators,  so  long  as  tho  language  lasts.  This  is 
no  detraction  from  the  immortality  of  greater  and  more  imaginative 
minds.  It  is  tlic  characteristic  of  their  immortality,  that,  though  they 
inspire,  they  are  not  copied :  mediately  or  immediately  the  spirit  of 
Milton  has  had  its  intlucnco  on  almost  every  great  poet  that  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  him — but  poetasters  alone  have  mimicked  the  machinery  of  his 
verse.  Ho  who  has  really  caught  tho  mantle  of  the  prophet,  is  tho 
last  man  to  imitate  his  walk.  As  wdth  poets,  so  with  those  prose- 
writers  who  have  built  up  a  spendid  and  unfamiliar  stylo  ; — after  the 
first  rage  of  contemporaneous  imitation,  no  one  of  sound  taste  or  ori- 
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ginal  talent  dreams  of  imitating  them.  They  arc  not,  however, ^the 
less  certain  of  duration.  Their  spirits  live  apart  in  the  sumptuous 
palaces  they  have  erected  :  Men,  it  is  true,  do  not  fashion  after  palaces 
their  streets  and  thoroughfares ;  but  Windsor  Castle  is]  not  less  likely 
to  hist  because  Windsor  Castle  was  not  the  model  for  Kogent  Street. 

Hitherto  wo  have  referred  more  particularly  to  the  first  of 
tlie  three  volumes.  The  second  and  the  third  are  devoted 
entirely  to  metaphysical  and  purely  literary  discussions.  The 
HiH'ond  volume  has  long  been  a  favourite  in  its  old  form  of 
The  Stwienf,  in  which,  perhaps,  it  is  not  very  well  known  to 
many  of  our  readers.  It  is  full  of  suggestion,  of  knowledge 
4)f  the  world,  and  eontiiins  many  passages  and  pages  which 
KiKMii  to  show  the  author  of  tho  Caxtons  and  My  Novel  in  very 
iiiueir  tho  siimc  moods  and  i)hascs  of  thought  in  tlic  earlier 
IkumkIs  of  his  literary  life.  All  the  talcs  liavc  an  allegorical 
similitude  ;  thought  in  the  authors  mind  seems  instantly  to  he¬ 
roine  imagination  ;  abstract  things  take  shape  to  liiin.  It  has 
lu'cii  a  (piestion,  with  reference  to  his  own  literary  creulions, 
how  far  ho  lias  been  able  to  separate  himself  from  his  own  con¬ 
ceptions.  Sometimes,  in  a  not  very  complimentary  manner, 
readers  have  sup^wscMl  they  siiw  liis  own  identity  in  the  cha- 
rueler,  even  as  ilyron  was  supposed  to  give  his  own  likeness 
in  (\)rsiiirs,  (Jiaours,  Childo  llarolds,  and  Don  Juans  ;  or  as 
Si'hiller  in  the  sjimo  way  became  inseparable  from  his  higher 
horiH's  aiul  creations ;  and  in  a  sense,  we  suppose,  it  must  be 
certainly  true  that  a  great  poet  is  so  inseparable,  but  we  appre¬ 
hend  only  trom  an  order  of  character.  A  great  poet,  we  sup- 
|H».se  it  has  t)lten  bivii  felt,  cannot  transcend  his  highest  character. 
.Milton  is  tho  noblest  faculties  of  his  Satan  ;  Shakespeare  is  his 
Hamlet  and  Talslatf ;  (Jik'the  is  his  Faust  and  ^lophistophilcs. 
\N  e  forlvar  Iroin  applying  tho  s;ime  remarks  to  eminent  and 
living  jxH'is  amongst  us.  There  is  a  class  of  character  in  fiction 
tnuu  whieli  it  smus  easy  for  tho  mind  of  the  writer  to  disengage 
itsell.  Characters  ot  the  onlinary  and  niehxlramatic  rang' ; 
eliHracters  not  marks'll  by  strong  features  of  commanding  pas- 
>ioii.  ol  vast  j>owor<.  ot  immense  mental  strength,  of  infinite 
Nj>«vulalioiis,  amazing  cunning,  or  large  destinies  ;  to  attempt 
such  characters  as  lho>e  provokes  certainly  the  suspicion  that 
the  writer  has  known  such — must  have  had  in  his  owm  cxjx'ricucc 
iclalioiis  to  such  pxiwors,  develojxxl  or  undeveloped.  We  ven¬ 
ture  to  think  that  it  is  in  tho  eonoeption  of  such  characters, 
iiumens**  ill  t'vil  'irid  in  giKnl.  that  our  author  has  especially 
tlistinifuiMhcsi  hinisidt  and  hidds  his  place,  as  mauv  think,  dan- 
^M’nui.Hly.  si  parate  and  ajxirt  fn>m  other  WTiters.*  It  is,  per- 
h;ips»  in  the  extent  of  his  range  that  he  has  diminished  the 
ini['reii»ion  ot  hiu  powers,  lie  has  not,  like  some  ol  the  Lri'..aie5t 
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of  his  contemporaries,  especially  narrowed  himself  to  the  society 
of  his  own  day.  Thackeray’s  immense  mind  and  1‘earliilly  hard 
satire,  or  all-subduing  pathos,  were  contined  within  a  very 
narrow  circle,  lie  was  an  intense  realist ;  metaphysics,  we 
should  suppose,  were  an  abomination  to  him.  If  he  ever 
touched  history,  all  that  came  out  of  it  was  to  turn  it,  as 
ill  the  family  of  Fitz-llattleaxe,  into  an  occasion  of  satire  : 
all  this,  in  another  way,  is  true  of  the  delightful  humours 
and  humanities  of  Charles  Dickens.  To  inferior  writers,  such 
as  the  Trollopes,  Collinses,  and  the  immense  race  of  painters 
of  modern  social  manners,  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  come  about  that  the  eminent  popularity  of 
this  school  of  social  stercoscopists  lias  tlepreciated  the  ideal 
school  of  tiction,  as  if  it  must  necessarily  be  tainted  with  nn- 
roality.  Satirists  aiidj humorists  not  only  i)ly  their  powers 
upon  social  ways  and  manners,  but  there  (lepartments  of  litera¬ 
ture  which  are  supposed  to  be*  fair  game  too.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  so  eminently  homely,  practical^  simple,  and  direct,  his  genius 
was  so  entirely  free  from  any  of  the  tints  or  taints,  as  the  reader 
chooses  to  regard  them,  of  metaphysiciil  ide;disation,  that  his 
historical  novels,  in  which,  wdth  marvellous  vigour,  he  endows 
the  old  forms  of  burgher  or  baron  with  modern  idiom,  motive, 
and  vitality,  are  permitted  to  pass  unquestioned.  Lord  Jjytton’s 
are  of  another  order.  II is  characters,  some  of  them,  we  surely 
think  dangerously  and  suggestively  vicious,  like  Arbaces,  or  Paul 
Clillbrd,  or  Eugene  Aram,  or  Delamere  and  Jjiicretia,  are  often 
moulded  upon  a  lofty  ideal ;  lie  has  an  abundanc.e  of  characters 
derived  from  the  most  ordinary  ranks  of  life.  AVhat  an  incom¬ 
parably  sweet  and  perfect  portrait  is  that  of  old  Sir  Miles  ;  but 
the  ambition  of  the  writer  is  evidently  seen  in  delineations  like 
Kai  nest  M  ah  ravers,  i  )evereux,  Zanoiii,  (i  uy  J  )arrel.  'fhe  attempt 
to  produce  such  characters  sometimes  creates  in  the  mind  a  sense 
of  puzzling  imperfectiiess ;  a  great  chanicter  is  built  uj)  out  ol* 
unfathomable  inconsistencies.  Hamlet  himself  has  j)roduccd, 
ever  since  his  birth,  discussions  among  all  orders  of  critics  as  to 
the  bearing  of  his  character.  The  characters  like 'fom  Jones, 
'lostiph  Andrews,  or  i?arson  Adams,  like  Old  Osboriu;  or  Sir  Pitt 
Cra^vley,  or  oldJSedley,  orPendennis,  or  even  (/olonelNewcombe, 
are  straightforward  creatures,  studies,  or  legible  characters,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  not  studios.  As  conceptions  they  tax  no  unfold- 
iug  process,  no  exhibition  of  the  course  a  wild  and  daring  nature 
takes  in  its  seeking.  There  are  characters  in  Lord  Lytton’s 
writings  easy  to  draw”,  often  to  be  met  with,  but  it  takes  an 
artist,  not  only  of  distinguished  but  of  peculiar  faculty,  to  give 
the  conception  of  such  a  character  as  .lohn  Piirlev  in  (iuest  of 
his  one-eyed  perch.  In  our  thirst  for  the  natural,  and  de- 
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inond  for  real  men  and  women,  as  in  many  other  things, 
we  degenerate  somewhat  into  cant,  and  real  men  and 
women  are  supposed  to  bo  real  in  proportion  to  the  assurance 
that  wo  shall  find  them  living  in  our  street,  lie  who 
has  looked  much  at  life,  and  seen  much  of  human  nature, 
becomes  aware  that  all  round  us  lies  eccentric  types  of  human 
character ;  eccentric  in  their  majesty  and  their  meanness,  in 
their  capacities  of  virtue  and  of  vice,  in  their  latent  or  dis¬ 
closed  characters ;  eccentric,  not  merely  in  the  ordinary  way  in 
wdiich  human  nature  may  be  eccentric,  with  the  singularities  of 
a  Malvolio,  or  a  Philosopncr  Square,  of  a  Colonel  Altamont,  a 
Pickwick,  the  grandfather  of  Little  Nell,  or  Barnaby  Budge ; 
such  removals  from  the  sphere  of  ordinary  experience  are 
more  easily  seen  and  apprehended  than  the  bolder  eccentricities 
of  mind  or  moral  character.  These  often  become  worthy  of  a 
study ;  perhaps  they  are  earnest  seekers  foiled  in  their  efforts  to 
know,  or  earnest  actors  foiled  in  their  attempts  to  do ;  perhaps 
they  are  successful,  and  have  w^on  their  way  througli  a  mar¬ 
vellous  tissue  of  improbabilities ;  perhaps  they  are  students  with 
few  means  of  attainment ;  perhaps  they  are  masters  of  many  a 
c*omj)licated  scheme  of  vice.  Ijord  Lytton’s  novels  bear  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  design  in  the  school  of  fiction — to  turn  such  persons 
into  studies  and  investigations  for  higher  purposes,  Ave  think, 
'file  (juality  and  character  of  his  fiction  wo  dwelt  on  at  length 
some  years  since,  and  these  remarks  are  only  introduced  hero 
because,  in  the  second  volume  before  us,  we  seem  to  see  how 
such  studies  grew  in  the  W'ritcr’s  mind.  There  is  no  lack  of 
satire;  there  is  a  bitternessof  epigrammatic  satire  which  wc  know 
not  very  well  where  we  could  find  surpassed.  Such  is  tlie  ‘‘  Story 
of  Arasmanes,  the  Seeker.’'  Poor  Arasmanes  found  himself  in 
some  strange  country  where  “  not  to  have  the  precious  metals 
“  was  not  to  have  virtue,  and  to  confess  it  was  to  be  an  atheist 
but  the  country,  how’ever,  had  the  happy  characteristic  in  its 
(•hief  city,  that  the  people  never  knew'  wdiat  a  man  had  been 
w  hen  he  became  rich.  Appear  to-morrow^  in  purple  and  they 
“  w  ill  never  dream  that  they  saw'  thee  yesterday  in  rags." 

The  kind  /amiclido?,  then,  conducting  his  cousins  into  his  own 
chamber,  lott  them  to  attire  themselves  in  splendid  garments,  which  he 
had  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  them.  He  gave  them  a  palace  and  largo 
w  arehouses  of  merchandise. 

“  behold,’*  said  he,  taking  Arasmanes  to  tho  top  of  a  mighty 
tower  which  overlooked  the  sea,  —  “behold  yonder  ships  that  rise 
like  a  lorest  of  masts  from  that  spacious  harbour  ;  the  six  vessels  with 
the  green  dags  are  thine.  1  will  teach  theo  the  mysteries  of  Trade,  and 
thou  wilt  soon  be  as  wealthy  as  myself.** 
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<<And  what  is  Trade,  my  Lord?”  asked  Arasmancs. 

Trade,  replied  the  Prince,  ‘‘  is  the  worship  that  the  people  of  this 
country  pay  to  their  god.” 

‘‘Chairolas^’  is  anotlier  of  these  satiric  pieces,  in  which  some  of 
the  usages  of  modern  society  are  held  up  to  ridicule.  The 
following  is  a  very  fair  hit  at  law,  we  suppose,  by  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  amusements  of  Apatia : 

Another  amusement  consisted  in  giving  certain  persons,  trained  for 
the  purpose,  and  dressed  in  long  gowns,  a  quantity  of  gold,  in  return 
for  which  they  threw  dirt  at  you.  The  game  was  played  thus  You 
found  one  of  these  gownsmen — gave  him  tho  required  quantity  of  gold 
— and  then  stood  to  be  pelted  at  in  a  large  tennis-court ;  your  adversary 
did  the  same :  if  tho  gownsman  employed  against  you  dirtied  you  more 
than  your  gownsman  dirtied  your  antagonist,  you  w'ere  stripped  naked 
and  turned  adrift  in  tho  streets  ;  but  if  your  antagonist  w'as  tho  most 
bespattered,  you  w^on  your  gamo,  and  received  back  half  the  gold  you 
had  given  to  your  gownsman.  This  w’as  a  most  popular  diversion. 
They  had  various  other  amusements,  all  of  tho  same  kind,  in  which  tho 
chief  entertainment  was  the  certainty  of  loss. 

For  the  rest,  the  common  occupation  w^as  quarrelling  with  each  other, 
buying  and  selling,  picking  pockets,  and  making  long  speeches  about 
liberty  and  glory ! 

The  fault  which  has  been  often  urged  against  Lord  Lytton  as 
a  writer  of  fiction,  is,  that  his  personages  are  rather  great  studies 
than  real  persons — they  are  representative  and  typical.  AVo 
apprehend  this  arises  from  the  especial  impression  produced 
by  some  of  his  characters ;  it  is  a  chargo  'which  holds  even 
against  Ben  Jonson;  they  are  somewhat  alike  in  this,  they  over¬ 
load  and  make  a  conception  a  veliicle  for  a  w’orld  of  learning. 
It  is  tho  virtue  or  the  fault  of  the  Alchemisty^md  / and 
the /ho:;  no  people  ever  talked,  or  could  talk,  as  Sir  Epicure 
Mammon  talks.  Y'et  in  Jonson  it  is  very  delightful,  and  wdiilo 
we  readnve  do  not  desire  to  hear  Mammon  or  Subtle  talk  in  any 
other  way  than  they  do  ;  the  characters  arc  not  untrue  to 
themselves.  Meantime,  wdiile  these,  and  such  as  these,  are 
among  the  most  striking  and  impressive  of  Jonson^s  charac¬ 
ters,  others  are  simple  and  natural,  and  ordinary  enough.  And 
m  Lytton,  innumerable  persons  are  as  far  removed  from  tho 
essayist  as  Parson  Dale  or  even  Mr.  Caxton,  who,  however 
huge  his  learning,  is  as  simple  and  natural  a  character  as  wo 
could  meet  in  a  long  perambulation  through  a  largo  city. 
The  essayist,  however,  does  constantly  appear  the  student, 
who  seems  even  to  compile  a  character,  and  intends  it  to  be, 
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as  in  Adam  Warner,  or  Rienzi,  Algernon  Mordaunt,  or  Ilarloy 
L’Estrango,  representative — a  vehicle  for  the  utterance  of  the 
writcr^s  eelf^,  or  an  embodiment  of  possible  character  or  peculiar 
opinion.  This  is  an  impression,  too,  which  is  conveyed  in  these 
8lighteressay8,“KosemKesamiin,”'‘Arasmanes,''and‘'Cl)airolas,’' 
or,  in  fact,  all  persons  who,  like  many  other  characters  in  the 
author’s  writings,  form  essays  and  embody  thoughts,  and  make 
concrete  and  visible  floating,  temporary,  and  abstract  modes  of 
feeling. 

The  satirist  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  talcs  in  this  volume, 
the  intellectual  view  of  life ;  satire  is  especially  the  sport  of 
the  analyst ;  in  general  it  is  the  occupation  ot  the  younger 
years — years  of  the  intellect.  Even  Thackeray  seemed  to  outgrow 
it,  and  mellow  the  shar})  acid  of  his  style.  It  is  usually  the 
language  of  disappointment,  and  it  survives  longest  in  the 
most  restless,  dissatisfied,  and  unquiet  natures.  Of  course 
there  is  a  genial  and  ungenial,  a  gentle  and  an  unkindly, 
satire,  and  tlio  later  pieces  of  Lord  Lytton  are  certainly  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  acerbity  and  bitterness  of  the  earlier  works ; 
and,  as  in  Uncle  Jack,  with  his  ])ats  of  butter,  the  satire  turns 
into  humour,  and  excites  no  unkindly  smile.  Before  we  lay 
aside  these  goodly  volumes,  we  ought  to  reserve  some  few  lines 
for  a  remark  or  two  uj)on  those  other  papers,  the  literary 
essays  of  the  volumes,  although,  as  we  liave  said,  the  tales 
themselves  very'  properly  fall  beneath  that  designation.  Lord 
Lytton  will  forgive  us  if  we  express  our  feeling  that  the  lengthy 
essay  on  “The  Influence  of  Love  on  Literature  and  Life” 
scarcely  reaches  the  mark  we  should  liavc  thought  a  paper  on 
that  subject  from  his  pen  would  have  attained.  It  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  subject,  and  it  is  true  that  the  passion  exorcised  has  exer¬ 
cised  an  immense  inlluenec  over  all  life,  but  not,  we  should 
think,  on  its  erotic  side.  We  question  still  its  material  influ¬ 
ence  over  ancient  lives  or  the  ancient  civilisations,  although  the 
jwet  asks, — 

What  lost  a  world  and  bade  a  hero  ily. 

The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra’s  eye ; 

Yet  he  the  soft  Triumvir  fault  forgiven, 

How  manv  lose  bv  that,  not  earth  but  heaven? 

And  another  poet  tells  us  how,  in  the  world  before  the  flood,— 

I’assion  in  aid  of  virtue  conquered  pride. 

And  women  wo.i  the  heart  to  heaven  denied. 


e  apprehend,  however,  that  for  the  true  conception  of  the 
influence  of  love  both  on  literature  and  life,  we  must  espe- 
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ciallv  derive  our  instances  from  the  Christian  epochs  and  Chris-  j 

tian  ideals.  Dante  seems  to  bo  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  | 

all  instances,  and  wo  do  not  see  that  any  reference  is  made  to  i 

his  matchless  poem,  its  birth,  and  the  influence  it  and  the 
vita  nuova  exercised.  The  essays  arc,  many  of  them,  most 
pleasing  ;  a  pensive  quietness  pervades  these  early  productions.  i 

Much  of  Caxtonana  appears  in  them,  witli  the  diilbrcncc  which  | 

mav  bo  imagined  thirty  years  would  make  in  an  author's  mind.  ^ 

Knebworth,’'  the  monologue  upon  the  author’s  noble  old  Eliza-  ! 

bethan  house,  its  park  and  gardens,  and  little  village  church 
close  to  the  mansion,  its  lake  and  stately  trees,  its  few  villagers, 
all,  in  fact,  children  of  the  estate,  the  quiet,  soothing  resting- 
place,  of  which  we  see  the  artist’s  likeness  in  the  old  house 
of  Sir  Miles  in  Liicrctia.  Essays  like  that  on  “  The  DiHerenco 
“  between  Authors,  and  the  Impression  conveyed  of  them  by 
“their  Works,”  “On  the  Departure  of  Youth,"  “  On  Satiety,” 

“On  Ill-health  and  its  Consolations,”  “  On  the  Want  of  Sym- 
“patliy,”  arc  quiet  essays,  evidently  jotted  down  without  cllbrt. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  unpretensive  of  all  is  on 
“  Lake  Leman,”  a  much  less  known  spot  when  the  essay  was 
penned  than  now,  wheiftides  of  people  pour  into  it  and  through 
it  every  year,  and  when  in  fact  it  has  become  a  favourite  London 
suburb,  with  English  residences  lining  its  haunted  shores. 

Very  few  of  Lord  Lytton’s  readers  now  will  be  unable  to  accom¬ 
pany  liim  in  memory  through  the  suggestive  shrines  and  scenes 
on  its  banks.  We  well  remember,  thirty  years  since,  even  the 
amazement  with  which  we  read  his  enthusiasm  for  Calvin,  as  he 
walked  through  the  city  of  the  great  theologian,  and  seemed 
to  find  all  nature  around  sympathetic  with,  and  responsive  to, 
the  mighty  majesty  of  that  hard  but  great  intelligence ;  not 
Gibbon,  or  Ilousseau,  Voltaire,  or  even  Ilyron  received  so  dis¬ 
tinct  and  deliberate  a  homage  from  his  pen,  as  lie  visits  the 
scenes  sacred  to  the  memory  of  them  all.  AVe  are  sure  our 
readers  will  like  to  sec  the  eloquent  and  passionate  words 
in  which  he  does  honour  to  one  mucli  misunderstood,  but 
among  the  very  foremost  in  the  armies  of  the  great  soldiers  of 
freedom 


It  was  a  warm,  clear,  and  sunny  day  on  which  I  commenced  tho 
of  the  Lake.  Looking  behind,  I  gazed  on  the  roofs  and  spires 
of  Geneva,  and  forgot  tho  present  in  the  past.  AVliat  to  me  was  its 
little  community  of  watchmakers,  and  its  little  colony  of  English  ?  I 
MW  Charles  of  Savoy  at  its  gates — I  heard  tho  voice  of  JhTthelier  in¬ 
voking  Liberty,  and  summoning  to  arms.  Tlie  struggle  past — tlio 
Malfold  rose  and  the  patriot  became  the  martyr.  Jlis  blood  was  not 
qnlt  in  Vain.  lteli;rioii  became  tho  resurrection  of  I'Vccdom.  Tho 
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town  ifl  silent — it  is  under  excommunication.  Suddenly  a  murmur  is 
hoard — it  rises — it  gathers — tho  people  are  awake — they  sweep  the 
streets — tho  images  are  broken;  Tarel  is  preaching  to  the  council ! 
Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  stern  soul  of  Calvin  is  at  work  within  those 
walls.  Tho  loftiest  of  the  Refonners,  and  the  one  whose  influence  has 
been  the  most  wide  and  lasting,  is  thj^  earliest  also  of  the  great  tribe  of 
the  persecuted  the  City  of  the  Lake  receives  within  her  arms.  The 
benefits  he  repaid — behold  them  around  !  Wherever  property  is  secure, 
wherever  thought  is  free,  wherever  the  ancient  learning  is  revived, 
wherever  the  ancient  spirit  has  been  caught,  you  trace  the  work  of  tho 
Reformation,  and  tho  inflexible,  inquisitive,  unconquerable  soul  of 
Calvin  !  He  foresaw  not,  it  is  true,  nor  designed,  the  eflects  he  has 
produced.  The  same  sternness  of  purpose,  the  same  rigidity  of  con¬ 
science  that  led  him  to  reform,  urged  him  to  persecute.  The  exile  of 
Rolsec,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Servede,  rest  darkly  upon  his  name.  But 
the  blessings  we  owe  to  the  first  inquirers  compensate  their  errors. 
Had  Calvin  not  lived,  there  would  have  been  not  one  but  a  thousand 
Servedes !  The  spirit  of  inquiry  redeems  itself  as  it  advances;  once 
loosed,  it  will  not  stop  at  the  limit  to  which  its  early  disciples  would 
restrain  it.  Rorn  with  them,  it  does  not  grow  W’ith  their  growth,  it 
survives  their  death — it  but  commences  where  they  conclude.  In  one 
century,  the  flames  are  for  the  person,  in  another  for  the  w  ork ;  in  tho 
third,  work  and  person  are  alike  sacred.  The  same  town  that  con¬ 
demned  La  Contrat  Social  to  the  conflagration,  makes  now  its  chief 
glory  in  the  memory  of  Rousseau. 

The  longest  of  the  essays,  if  an  essays  it  may  be  called,  is  that 
which,  ill  the  Student,  bore  the  ambitious  title  of  the  ‘^Yew 
“  riia'do  ;  or.  Conversations  on  Things  I[uinan  and  Divine  with 
“  one  Condemned,”  in  fact  with  one  dying 'with  consumption.  In 
tho  present  version,  although  apparently  entirely  untouched  in 
substance,  its  title  is  low’ercd  to  that  of  Conversations  with  an 
“  Ambitious  Student  in  his  Last  Illness.”  How  life  turns  into  a 
disappointment ;  how’  out  of  the  disappointment  new  consolations 
come;  how  the  soul  realises,  by  processes  of  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing,  the  consciousness  of  its  immortality  ;  how'  Christianity,  or 
rather  how'  Christ  himself,  becomes  the  sheet  anchor  of  a  de¬ 
spairing  spiriCs  rest ;  these  are  the  topics  wdiich  perhaps  the 
reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  discussed  in  these  ])agcs.  The 
following  will,  w’o  think,  seem  to  our  readers  a  delightful  and 
invigorating  passage.  It  follows  upon  the  discussion  of  the  un¬ 
sat  islaetory  character  of  all  the  heathen  arguments,  inoluding 
those  of  Socrates,  in  the  “  Phnedo,”  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  as  compared  w’itli  those  sublime  assurances  to  faith  which 
growr  out  ot  the  higher  knowdedge  imparted  by  Christ. 

W  hat  comfort  is  it  to  me  to  think  that  my  soul  may  live  again  under 
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other  shapes ;  but  1 — my  sentient  faculty— my  memory  and  perception, 
not  feel  the  renewed  existence  ?  This  would  not  bo  a  continuance  of 
myself,  but  a  lapse  into  another  as  distinct  from  myself— as  Socrates 
from  Newton.  No,  there  is  nothing  in  the  “  Tlijcdo’^  that  could  con¬ 
vince  a  modern  unbeliever ;  but  there  is  everything  that  can  charm 
and  delight  one  who  already  believes — who  desires  only  to  embellish 
his  belief  with  beautiful  thoughts, — and  who  from  the  Pisgah  of  his 
conviction  looks  down  on  those  who  have  strayed,  erring,  but  with  faith, 
over  the  glimmering  and  uncertain  wastes  of  the  past  Desert.  All  our 
later  upholders  of  Natural  Religion  have,  even  to  the  sceptics  in  Re¬ 
vealed,  been  more  successful  in  their  reasonings  than  this  lofty  Ancient. 
It  has  been  among  the  peculiar  blessings  of  Revealed  Religion  that  it 
has  led  men  more  logically  and  deliberately  to  the  arguments  for 
Natural  Theology.  Its  very  enemies  have,  in  dissenting  from  its 
principles,  confirmed  its  most  grand  conclusions.  Revelation  made  the 
eternity  of  the  soul  a  grave  and  settled  doctrine,  which  scholars  could 
not  bandy  about  according  to  their  fantasies.  It  attracted  the  solemn 
attention  of  sages  to  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  it.  And  out  of 
a  thousand  disputes  have  proceeded  the  reasonings  upon  which  it  has 
found  its  basis.  When  Christ  said,  I  am  the  light  of  the  would,^* 
ho  uttered  one  of  the  subliniest  of  His  prophecies.  Ilis  faith  has  called 
forth  the  countless  luminaries  of  Truth ;  not  only  the  Reformers,  who 
in  examining  Religion  established  Liberty,  but  the  Rhilosopliers  who, 
in  advancing  to  the  realm  of  Doubt,  have  extended  the  empire  of  Thought 
— they  penetrated  lands  which  wo  have  since  converted — they  discovered 
the  shadowy  regions  of  Uncertainty  since  colonised  with  Truths :  and 
Darkness  has  produced  our  guides  and  constellations,  as  Night  awakes 
the  Stars.  Instead  of  checking  Philosophy,  Paith  has  made  it  yet 
more  searching  and  severe.  If  speculations  indeed  remain  which  our 
understanding  cannot  solve — if  the  Origin  of  Evil  yet  perplex  and  sad¬ 
den  us— if  we  cannot  guess  how  the  soul  enters  nor  wliy*  departs — nor 
know  the  secret  of  “  the  liarrnony  of  the  lyre;” — we  can  still  fall  back 
upon  the  resting-places  w’e  have  gained,  and  not  sulfer  our  ignorance  to 
be  the  judge  because  it  fails  to  become  the  witness.  Satisfied  that  if 
laith  has  its  enigmas.  Disbelief  is  yet  more  obscure,  we  learn  the 
Philosophy  of  Hope, — and,  when  the  soul  shrinks  back,  appalled,  from 
the  wilderness  of  space  around  it,  and  the  dazzle  of  the  sun,  we  may 
trust  yet  that  He  who  gifted  it  with  its  wings  may  hereafter  increase 
its  strength,  and  guide  its  wanderings,  and  enable  it  to  face  the  intoler¬ 
able  lustre  which  now  blinds  its  gaze.  Once  convinced  that  there  is  a 
Dod,  and  we  annihilate  despair  ! — we  may  still  have  our  doubts  and  our 
desires — our  sorrows  and  our  cares — but  it  is  enough  to  know  that  we 
are  destined  to  survive  them.  And  when  we  are  weary'  of  our  vain 
^vanderings,  we  remember  that  Thought  can  find  its  liomc  wdth  God, 
and  that  it  is  on  a  P'alher’s  bosom  that  we  husli  ourselves  to  rest ! 

With  this  extract  we  must  bid  farewell  to  these  delightful 
volumes.  They  do  not  add  anything  to  our  conception  of 
Lord  Lytton’s  great  powers  ;  tliey  will  add  nothing  to  his 
deputation— -he  cannot  suppose  they  will.  They”  are  a  collection 
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of  miscellaneous  papers,  in  which  wc  sco  how  an  incessantly 
active  mind  has  been  employing  itself  through  many  years. 
They  arc  fragments  of  study  and  observation,  reading  and 
parti-coloured  fancy;  they  abundantly  illustrate  the  confession 
he  makes  in  opening  one  of  the  essays :  “  In  earlier  youth  I  was 
smitten  by  that  ambition  for  the  universal,  not  uncommon, 
‘‘  porliaps,  in  persons  of  versatile  and  lively  imagination.’'  If 
we  had  not  learnt  to  distinguish  between  egoism  and  egotism, 
and,  while  feeling  some  contempt  Tor  the  first,  to  look  with 
interest,  affection,  and  respect  upon  the  last.  Lord  Lyttoii 
would  be  in  danger  of  the  charge  of  egotism — in  fact,  all  these 
papers  arc  egoistic ;  perhaps  this  is  in  reality  the  foundation 
of  many  of  the  exceptions  taken  to  him  as  a  wndter.  All  his 
novels  arc  more  or  less  egoistic  ;  they  arc  all  more  or  less  sub¬ 
jective;  they  throw  forth  on  the  disc  of  the  imagination  an 
individual  consciousness,  l^^ew  wnutings  of  great  mark  in  the 
])rc.sent  day  are  not  so.  Goethe  was  an  egoist,  AVordswortli, 
Tennyson,  and  llrowning  are  all  egoists,  Coleridge  an  intense 
egoist.  The  power  of  self-introspection,  a  watchfulness  over, 
a  power  of  describing,  the  individual  self,  a  man  of  intense  in¬ 
terest  to  himself,  to  his  own  processes  of  thought,  his  own 
formation  of  character,  his  own  mental  strifes  iiiid  achieve¬ 
ments;  an\  intellectual  view  of  himself,  what  he  wanted  to 
attain,  and  liow'  he  has  attained.  Very  much  of  all  this  cha¬ 
racterises  these  volumes  ;  it  perhaps  gives  the  clue  to  that 
which  we  s])oko  of  above,  the  apparent  inseparableness  of  cer¬ 
tain  poets  from  their  own  character  and  creations.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  such  marks  narrow'  the  sympathy,  give  a  sense  of 
Ix'longing  to  an  intellectual  aristocracy,  w’hich  treats  with  some 
indifference  those  who  liave  not  been  born  to  the  graceful 
lounge,  the  life  of  comparative  idleness,  almost  necessary  to 
foster  such  habits  of  thought,  perhaps  a  disposition  to  treat 
w'ith  some  hauteur  those  whose  simple  flute-like  airs  seem  to 
come  from  no  such  introspective  depths  of  soul.  From  this 
charge  it  has  been  supposed  Lord  Lytton  is  not  entirely  free ; 
.])erhaps  it  seems  to  be  hinted  in  the  contempt  w’ith  which  he 
treats  a  little  thing  w'c  have  long  thought  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  lovely  little  fragrances  of  genius  in  our  language, 
w'hen  he  says,  “  Wc  fear  death  has  long  since  kindly  accepted ;” 
and  we  notice  the  same  somewhat  severe  remarking  in  the^ 
and  other  portions  of  his  writings.  But  at  the  close  of  this 
j>ajx'r  wo  w'ill  not  flaw'  our  own  gratitude  by'  an  ungracious 
word  upon  one  W'ho  really'  seems  to  carry'  so  much  sy’mpathy  for 
almost  all  he  touches,  and  finds  a  loveable  quotation  from  the 
simplest  and  mostjout-of-the-way  books,  whether  it  be  some  rare, 
valuable,  and  forgotten  pamphlet,  or  the  life  of  Richard  Cecil. 


I' 
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The  two  volumes  wc  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  brief 
paper  are  among  the  most  attractive  expositions  of  scientific 
topics  we  remember  to  liave  seen.  The  illustrations  are  copious, 
and  as  admirable  ns  copious,  often  presenting,  in  a  most  vivid  and 
yet  pictorial  and  scenic  manner,  some  scientific  fact  to  the  eye. 
The  anecdotes  How  'svith  alllucncc  over  the  pages,  and  the  style 
of  composition  is  lucid,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  those  for  whom 
the  works  arc  especially  compiled  and  prepared — those  wdiose 
acquaintance  with  science  in  any  department  is  perhaps  slight, 
and  who  need  to  be  fascinated  by  the  curious  and  entertaining, 
the  anecdotal  or  luminous,  character  of  its  facts  and  doctrines. 
Wc  hope  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  have  many  other  similar  vol¬ 
umes  in  store  for  their  readers  ;  such  a  scries  exactly  hits  a 
very  popular  want.  The  volumes  before  us  arc  entirely  free  from 
that  great  vice  of  almost  all,  even  popular  treatises,  on  scientific 
subjects — laboured  technicality.  Few  writers  have  succeeded  in 
liberating  science  from  this  burden  ;  and  probably  most  readers 
have  felt,  on  first  making  the  acquaintance  with  sonic  depart¬ 
ment  of  science,  that  however  easy  it  might  be  to  seize  the 
meaning  of  a  fact,  and  to  understand  its  relations,  to  understand 
the  language  in  Avhich  it  was  set  forth  was  altogether  another 
matter.  Hence  also  it  has  frequently  been  the  case  that  some 
readers  have  stored  their  memories  with  technical  dcscrijitions, 
while  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  things  described.  The  error  on 
the  other  side  has  been  sometimes  still  more  ludicrous.  If  cir- 


*  1.  The  Wonders  of  Optics.  By  F.’ Marion.  Translated  from  the 
French,  and  Edited  hy  Charles  W.  Quin,  F.C.S.  Illustrated 
with  Seventy  Engravings  on  JFood,  and  a  Coloured  Frontispiece. 
Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  ^Marston. 

2.  Thunder  and  Lightning.  By  W.  de  Fonvielle.  Translated  from 
the  French,  and  Edited  hy  T.  L.  Bhipson,  Ph.E.,  F.C.8.,  4^. 
Illustrated  with  Thirty-nine  Engravings  on  Wood.  Sampson 
Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 
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cuinlocutiou  and  learned  phraseology  has  often  embarrassed  a 
youthful  student  or  reader  with  something  of  the  perplexity 
Swift  describes,  when  he  says,  he  told  Newton  that  when  he  was 
asked  a  'question,  ho  would  revolve  it  in  a  circle,  round  and 
roun<l  and  round,  before  he  could  produce  an  answer.  The 
scientific  w’orks  of  Count  Romford,  highly  valuable  as  they  arc, 
arc  full  of  most  ludicrous  illustrations  arising  from  the  desire  to 
be  sufficiently  explicit.  Thus  in  one  of  his  economic  treatises,  he 
gives  a  receipt  for  a  pudding,  and  then  a  page  of  description  how 
to  cat  it.  Concluding,  he  says,  “  The  pudding  is  to  be  eaten  with 
“  a  knife  and  fork,  beginning  at  the  circumference  of  the  slice, 
“  and  approaching  regularly  tow’ards  the  centre,  each  piece  of 
“  j)udding  being  taken  up  by  the  fork,  and  dipped  into  the 
“  butter,  or  dipped  into  it  in  part  only,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
before  it  is  carried  to  the  mouth.”  This  is  deliciously  explicit; 
but  such  a  nice  and  dainty  detail  in  style,  carried  into  some  de¬ 
partments,  becomes  as  ambiguous  as  the  most  learned  technicality. 
()i!r  age  has  often  been  justly  described  as  the  age  of  science; 
yet  there  seems  to  be  but  little  scientific  reading.  The  know- 
Icdjjjc  of  the  f^reat  and  interesting:  facts  and  conclusions  of  science 
is  very  shallow,  and  enters  but  very  slightly  into  the  thought  or 
education  of  the  young.  We  have  often  been  struck,  in  looking 
over  the  list  of  a  course  of  lectures  for  hundreds  of  various  in¬ 
stitutes,  literary  societies,  young  men^s  Christian  associations,  &c., 
to  notice  that  probably,  and  most  likely,  not  a  single  evening 
throughout  a  whole  session  is  given  to  the  exposition  of  any  doc¬ 
trine  or  department  of  science.  It  may  be  said  that  scientific 
lectures  are  verv  fc\v,  and  that  even  most  of  those  have  not  the 
ability  to  make  the  doctrines  lucid  and  the  illustrations  attrac¬ 
tive  ;  but,  we  suppose,  here  too  a  demand  would  create  a  supply, 
and  we  cannot  but  attribute  this  really  melancholy  absence  to  the 
fact  that  the^rcat  arrangements,  the  marvellous  combinations  and 
transformations  of  nature,  are  sujqioscd  to  have  little  interest  for 
ordinary  hearers.  How  remarkable  it  is  that  readings  of  poetry, 
passages  of  fiction,  humorous  scenes  and  complications,  should 
have  such  power  to  entertain,  wdiile  the  great  mysteries,  the 
truly  astounding  circumstances  of  nature,  shall  excite  no  curiosity, 
and  seem  unable  to  stir  the  sense  of  wonder  !  It  may  be,  indeed, 
that  such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful,  so  high  that  the  ordinary 
mind  cannot  attain  to  it,  while  the  humours  of  every-day  life  arc 
easily  understood,  and  the  clink  of  rhymes  readily  affect  the  car. 
1  here  is,  however,  no  doubt  the  impression  that  science  is  not 
interesting,  and  tliat  only  to  the  initiated  and  w’dl-in formed  can 
it  be  made  thoroughly  entertaining.  Such  works  as  these  before 
us  quite  contradict  this  impression ;  each  volume  might  be  cflfec- 
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lively  used  as  an  entertaining  lecture,  and  all  the  engravings  have 
the  interest  and  effect  of  a  succession  of  well-executed  dissolving 
views.  There  is,  it  is  also  true,  in  many  minds,  an  utter  prejudice 
against  such  popular  expositions  of  science.  Thoroughly  furnished 
scientific  minds  have  often  contributed  to  this  prejudice,  regarding 
it  as  a  mere  playing  witli  tlie  magnificent  tools,  and  idling  in  the 
illustrious  walks  of  science,  regarding  the  reading  even  thoroughly 
of  many  such  works  as  those  before  us,  as,  in  the  well-known 
language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  “the  getting  a  mouthful  of  all  sub- 
ejects,  and  a  bellyful  of  none.’^  But  a  mouthful  in  this  sense  of 
anything,  is  all  that  most  can  command.  All  have  the  ordinary 
pursuit,  occupation,  and  knowledge  of  life  with  which  they  are 
familiar,  and  which  goes  to  make  up  the  daily  bread ;  beyond 
this,  poetry  or  fiction,  science  or  philosophy,  is  the  appendix,  the 
dessert,  the  occasional  wine  of  life ;  and  the  occasional  entrance 
upon  the  border-lands,  the  outskirts  of  some  great  continent,  or 
department  of  science,  can  only  have  the  effect,  if  the  mind  beat 
all  prepared,  of  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  thought  and  observa¬ 
tion,  elevating  the  mind  to  the  perception  of  the  immense  regions 
of  knowledge  beyond  the  ordinary  highways  of  life.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  magnificent  achievements,  stupendous  performanec,  has 
become  so  much  the  order  of  circumstance  with  us,  that,  singular 
as  it  seems  to  say  it,  the  ordinary  mind  needs  to  step  aside  into 
some  such  volumes  as  these  we  have  mentioned,  to  keep  still  its 
sense  of  wonder  healthfully  awake.  The  wonderful  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  impressive  with  us — what  with  Menai  and  Saltash 
tubular  bridges,  Atlantic  cables,  photography  and  stereoscopes, 
and  a  thousand  other  marvellous  things  we  handle  daily  without 
being  impressed  by  their  marvellousncss.  Some  lesser,  more  ex¬ 
ceptional,  Hash  arrests  the  attention,  and  excites  the  wonder  more, 
leads  to  more  recondite  observations,  and  the  anecdotes  of  the 
volume  before  us  are  of  the  nature  to  stimulate  gently  the  mind. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  workshop  of  science  is  every¬ 
where  around  us ;  its  materials  are  universally  present,  alike  in 
the  objects  of  art  and  the  yet  more  abounding  objects  of  nature  ; 
It  is  only  because  wonder  ceases  as  novelty  expires,  that  things 
in  themselves  awaken  no  interest.  Ilow  universally  materials  in 
themselves  w^onderful  as  fairy  stories  lie  around  us.  A  pair  of 
spectacles,  W’hich  grandpapa  takes  up  and  puts  upon  his  venerable 
nose,  without  which  he  could  not  see  to  read — they  are  a  very 
common  thing,  but  arc  surely  a  satisfaction  and  a  suggestion  to 
much  youthful  inquisitiveness.  But  it  is  more  important  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  science  leads,  by  a  succession  of  easy  steps  and 
platforms,  to  a  true  snero  monic ;  and  did  men  and  women  know 
what  visions  of  things,  not  seen  by  those  who  are  not  pilgrims, 
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may  be  bclicld  from  its  slopes,  many  more  pilgrim  feet  would 
tread  along  its  not  inaccessible,  althougli  sometimes  steep,  accli¬ 
vities  ;  for  it  is  in  science  that  we  possess  one  of  the  most  assured 
and  certain  means  of  overcoming  the  sceptic,  who  tells  us  that 
he  must  cither  handle  a  thing  or  sec  it  before  he  can  believe  it. 
In  fact,  it  is  science  which  shows  to  us  ■what  a  little  thought  pre¬ 
pares  us  to  expect — a  whole  universe  of  invisible  things  and  powers. 
It  is  science  which  suggests  to  us  how  things  not  seen  may 
yet  be  known.  ^lan  is  ordinarily  compelled  to  believe  in  what 
he  cannot  sec ;  he  only  sees  effects,  not  causes  or  things.  It  has 
been  very  truly  said,  that  the  world  of  sight,  in  which  we  live, 
is  a  sort  of  central  point  or  table-land,  halfway  between  the  tele¬ 
scope  and  the  microscope.  A  very  large  portion  of  what  we  call 
the  material  world  is  invisible,  composed  of  things  not  seen ; 
heat  and  steam  arc  invisible.  We  can  feci  a  ray,  and  we  can 
see  vapour,  that  is,  an  invisible  thing  rendered  visible  by  conden¬ 
sation  from  contact  with  cold  air,  but  who  ever  sa'sv  the  mighty 
giant  at  home  in  the  boiler,  the  great  moving  power[of  the  world, 
the  thing  -Nvhich  drives  a  vessel  of  three  thousand  tons,  against 
wind  and  tide,  across  the  Atlantic,  or  hammers  a  twenty-ton  of 
iron  into  shape  as  easily  as  you  would  mould  a  pellet  of  bread 
between  your  fingers — that  five  hundred  or  a  thousand-horse 
power  nobody  has  ever  beheld.  The  colours  of  the  solar  ray 
are.  until  made  to  play  upon  the  prism,  invisible  ;  and  even  then 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  colour,  never  detected,  is  yet  lying 
among  the  visible  and  coloured  rays  in  that  space  wdiich  appears 
to  be  empty,  that  ray  without  colour  ;  and  the  forces  of  the 
magnet  and  the  electric  current  are  invisible,  so  that  'wc  arc  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  goodness  of  “an  unseen  hand,  whence  Hows  all 
“  this  invhiible  harmony.’’  This  visible  harmony,  too,  the  screen 
of  tlic  natural  world,  lighting  up  its  most  beautiful  and  created 
marvels  in  the  iiumaii  soul — such  arc  some  of  the  assurances  which 
science  has  given  to  us.  Surely  views  like  these  cannot  minister 
to  scepticism.  Trees  rise  in  huge  and  immense  forests  sometimes; 
but  whether  in  a  slim  branch,  or  whether  in  an  Arden  or  a 
I'ontaincbleau,  the  great  timber-builder — for  every  one  such 
inagnificent  temple,  spire,  or  turret — is  that  carbonic  acid,  the 
invisible  tenant  of  the  air  to  whom  they  all  owe  their  structure, 
and  every  coal-bed  its  existence.  Or  even  as  those  long  miles  of 
tubes  stretching  through  our  cities  and  towms,  filled,  apparently, 
with  nothing — nothing  apparently  perceptible  to  the  eye,  and 
nothing  to  burst  into  luminousness — a  wondrous  candle,  a  light 
to  burn  without  a  wick.  Observations  like  these,  we  say,  become 
a  true  ^acro  monte ^  a  lacrcd  hill.  From  a  most  lively  and 
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deli^^litful  writer  wc  extract  a  paragraph  illustrating  this  life  of 
the  Tiivisiblc,  in  invisible  things  * 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  of  colour,  I  may,  in  connection  with  those 
gases  which  I  spoke  of,  mention  that,  [though  invisible  themselves, 
they  each  of  them  seem  to  give  token  of  their  presence  by  certain 
favourite  hues,  w’hich  by  no  great  stretch  of  metaphor  may  bo  calk'd 
their  liveries.  Wo  know  how  pale  and  delicate  a  tint  of  green  it  is  that 
first  appears  upon  the  trees  in  early  spring.  AVhy  docs  the  leaf  acquire 
a  darker  and  deeper  green  as  summer  advances  ?  And  why  does  the 
autumn  with  its  decay  incarnadine  the  plant, 

Making  the  green  one  red  ? 

The  cause  is  very  simple.  Tlie  natural  colour  of  the  iibrous  tissue  of 
plants  is  a  pale  straw  yellow.  This  you  see  in  all  plants  that  have  been 
earthed  up  by  the  gardener,  or  grown  in  a  dark  place  where  the  sun¬ 
shine  could  not  reach  them.  On  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  sun’s 
rays  they  immediately  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  invisible 
as  this  gas  is,  blue-black  is  its  livery  colour,  and  it  makes  its  presence 
and  action  known  by  uniting  with  the  straw-coloured  tissue  of  the 
plant  into  green — at  lirst  light  and  yellowish,  but  of  a  deeper  tinge  as, 
summer  proceeding,  the  days  lengthen  and  increase  in  duration  and 
intensity  of  light,  to  which  the  absorptive  power  is  due;  but  when  the 
days  begin  to  shorten,  and  light  to  diminish,  and  the  cold  nights  chiH 
and  contract  the  foot-stalk  of  the  leaf,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  pass  the 
descending  sap  from  the  leaf  into  the  tree,  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid  can  go  on  no  longer ;  and  oxygen,  the  parent  of  decomposition, 
ever  ready  to  pounce  Tipon  its  prey,  becomes  absorbed  instead,  and 
though  itself  invisible,  instantly  hoists  its  colours,  red  and  brownish 
yellow,  staining  and  blotching  the  green  leaf  with  its  rich  but  melan¬ 
choly  hues.  But  if  its  red  uniform  comes  like  an  enemy  liero,  wo  owe 
to  the  same  artist  the  crimson  hue  of  the  life-stream  that  Hows  in 
healthy  veins ;  and  even  the  ruby  lips  and  rosy  cheeks  that  I  must  not 
allude  to,  as  present  company,  are  indebted  (I  trust!)  to  no  other  cos¬ 
metic  than  the  invisible  gas,  oxygen. 

A  wliolc  world  of  marvels  starts  upon  the  memory  at  the  men¬ 
tion  of  optics.  Already  wc  have  several  entertaining  volumes  fit 
for  parlour  reading.  This  translation  from  INI.  Marion  is  inferior 
to  none ;  it  appears  to  touch  and  present,  in  a  popular  manner, 
the  latest  results  of  optical  science,  both  in  the  magnificent  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  those  strange  freaks  of 
science  which  have  made  optics  to  be  one  of  the  most  singular 


*  It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  quote  from,  and  refer  to,  Mr.  Iloskyn  s 
little  volume  of  Occasional  Essays.  11c  writes  so  well  and  so  suggestively ! 
^Vhy  does  he  write  so  little? 
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modern  playthings,  in  the  phantasmagoria  of  Robertson,  the 
speaking  head  trick,  and  the  ghost  illusion — indeed,  from  the 
engravings  in  the  volume  before  us,  the  simplest  mind  may  obtain 
a  very  clear  and  distinct  insight  of  the  methods  pursued  for  givin^^ 
effect  to  such  illusions. 

The  “  Speaking  Head  ”  trick  is  performed  on  this  principle.  When 
the  curtain  is  drawn  up,  the  audience  perceive  an  apparently  Ihing 
head  placed  on  a  small  three-legged  table,  the  curtain  at  the  back  of 
the  stage  being  quite  visible  through  the  legs.  By-and-by  the  bodiless 
head,  which  is  generally  painted  in  a  very  fantastic  manner,  begins  to 
speak,  answers  questions,  and  ends  by  singing  a  song.  The  trick  is 
performed  in  the  following  way.  The  spaces  between  the  legs  are  filled 
with  a  looking-glass;  consequently,  the  spectators  see  the  reflection  of 
the  curtains  at  the  sides  of  tlie  stage,  which  are  made  exactly  like  those 
ut  the  back,  thus  giving  the  table  the  appearance  of  standing  on  three 
slim  legs,  with  nothing  between.  Behind  the  looking-glass  there  is 
of  course  plenty  of  space  for  the  body  of  the  man  belonging  to  the 
magical  head.  The  exhibitor  naturally  takes  especial  care  never  to 
pass  in  front  of  the  table,  otherwise  the  lower  part  of  his  body  would 
be  reflected  in  mirrors. 

'riirough  all 'ages,  no  doubt,  such  illusions  have  been  employed 
iii  the  service  of  priestcraft  and  imposture,  and  still  tve  arc  far 
Iroin  the  solution  of  all  those  manifold  ways  in  wdiich  the  human 
eye  becomes  the  victim  of  freaks  of  the  imagination. 

Towards  the  end  of  1833,  a  poor  washerwoman  who  was  tormented 
grievously  with  rheumatic  pains  gave  up  her  business,  and  took  to 
sewing  for  her  livelihood.  Being  but  little  accustomed  to  this  kind  of 
work,  she  w’as  compelled  to  sit  over  her  needle  late  at  night  in  order  to 
save  herself  from  starving.  The  unwonted  strain  upon  the  eyes  soon 
brought  on  ophthalmia,  which  speedily  became  chronic.  Nevertheless, 
she  continued  her  w'ork,  and  fell  a  prey  to  diplopia,  or  double  sight  in 
each  eye.  Instead  of  a  single  needle  and  thread,  she  saw  four  con¬ 
tinually  at  w’ork,  everything  else  about  her  being  similarly  multiplied. 
At  first ‘sho  took  no  notice  of  the  singular  illusion,  but  at  last  both  ima¬ 
gination  and  sight  joined  arms  against  the  judgment,  and  the  poor 
creature  imagined  that  Providence  had  taken  pity  on  her  forlorn  con- 
tlition,  and  had  worked  a  miracle  in  her  favour  by  bestowing  on  her 
four  pair  of  hands  in  order  that  she  might  do  four  times  her  usual 
amount  of  w'ork. 


Some  persons  have  been  throughout  their  lives  the  victims  of 
strange  spectral  hallucination.  JDr.  Dewar,  of  Stirling,  men¬ 
tioned  to  Dr.  Abercrombie  the  remarkable  instance  of  a  patient 
lie  had,  who  was  quite  blind,  but  who  never  walked  in  the  street 
without  seeing  a  little  old  woman  hobbling  on  before  him,  and 
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leaning  on  a  stick  ;  the  apparition  always  disappeared  when  he 
entered  his  house.  We  have  the  story  of  an  old  man  of  eighty, 
who  was  purblind,  but  who  never  sat  down  to  a  table,  during  tlie 
last  years  of  his  life,  without  seeing  around  him  a  number  of  his 
friends  who  had  long  been  dead,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  fifty 
years  before.  This  old  man  had  but  one  eye,  and  this  extremely 
weak,  and  he  w^ore  a  pair  of  green  preservers,  in  the  glass  of 
which  he  continually  saw  his  own  face  reflected.  We  have  no 
means  of  elucidating  as  yet  these  wonders.  We  may  inquire 
what  is  the  eye  ?  and  what  is  light  ?  but  the  inquiry  lies  deeper — 
what  is  the  imagination  ?  In  the  ghost-trick  the  spectator 
beholds  the  phantom  gliding  before  the  eye  on  the  stage,  a  veri¬ 
table  spectre  seems  to  move,  but  beneath,  could  he  but  sec  the 
apparatus  and  the  machinery,  he  would  behold  not  merely  the 
actor  below,  but  the  light,  the  arrangement  of  the  magical  and 
luminous  glasses  reflecting  out  of  the  darkness  the  form  before  the 
eves  of  the  audience ;  it  is  not  in  the  phantom  alone,  nor  the  actor 
alone,  the  solution  is  to  be  found,  but  in  the  electric  light.  And 
so  in  those  illusions  which  have  sometimes  haunted  the  spirit 
with  their  shapes  of  strangeness  or  of  terror,  it  is  in  the  electric 
light  of  tlie  imagination,  that  inexplicable  and  unsolvable  power 
working  in  the  deep  and  secret  camera,  that  the  real  cause  is  to 
be  found.  As,  however  far  we  may  push  our  investigations,  we 
arc  assuredly  met  at  last  by  some  dead  wall,  beyond  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  advance;  so,  especially  in  the  science  of  optics, 
and  in  this  department  upon  which  we  arc  touching  now,  the 
mind  leaves  the  momentary  impression  of  the  marvellous  for  a 
deeper  wonder  and  more  outlying  mystery.  Perhaps  to  the 
region  of  optics,  after  all,  bclongStthc  most  perplexing  marvels  of 
science,  the  relation  of  the  whole  non  ego,  the  round  of  external 
things  to  the  ego  ourselves  ;  that  sensation,  the  medium  of  truth 
and  thought,  that  means  of  knowing  things  out  of  ourselves,  the 
science  of  optics  carries  us  no  way  towards  this ;  it  furnishes  us 
with  a  set  of  very  wonderful,  curious,  and  entertaining  pictures, 
and  here  it  must  terminate  its  work.  Science  plays  with  elec¬ 
tricity  as  well  as  with  light,  but  it  is  a  more  fearful  plaything. 
What  a  circumstance  is  this  we  meet  with  in  ^I.  de  ronvicllc’s 
volume  : — 


Sometimes  lightning  produces  complete  and  instantaneous  paralysis. 
The  suppression  of  movement  in  the  victim  in  these  circumstances  is  so 
rapid  that  those  who  have  witnessed  it  might  have  thought  they  suffered 
from  some  illusion.  Who  would  not  think  he  was  dreaming  if  he  saw 
an  unfortunate  creature,  full  of  life  and  activity,  petrified  and  motion¬ 
less  as  a  rock,  in  less  time  than  is  required  to  witness  the  phenomenon? 
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Jerome  Cardan  relates  that  eight  reapers,  who  were  eating  their 
dinner  under  an  oak  tree,  were  all  struck  by  the  same  flash  of  lightning, 
the  explosion  of  which  was  heard  far  away.  When  some  people  pass¬ 
ing  by  approached  to  see  what  had  happened,  they  found  the  reapers, 
to  all  appearance,  continuing  their  repast. 

One  still  held  his  glass  in  his  hand,  another  was  in  the  act  of  putting 
a  piece  of  bread  into  his  mouth,  a  third  had  his  hand  in  the  dish. 
Death  had  come  upon  them  suddenly  whilst  in  these  positions  when  the 
thunderbolt  fell. 

Azrael  had  seized  upon  them  with  so  much  Tiolenco  that  he  had  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  entire  surface  of  their  bodies  the  mournful  tint  of  his 
black  wings.  One  might  have  taken  them  for  statues  sculptured  out 
of  black  marble ! 

The  catastrophe  was  so  rapid  that  the  faces  of  the  victims  had  not 
had'time  to  take  any  expression  of  pain.  Life  was  suppressed  so  instan¬ 
taneously  that  the  muscles  remained  unmoved.  The  eyes  and  the 
mouths  were  open,  as  in  life,  and  had  not  the  colour  of  the  skin  been 
so  much  changed  the  illusion  would  have  been  complete. 

^  It  has  been  remarked  also  that  the  features  of  persons  struck  by 
lightning,  instead  of  being  contracted,  usually  assume  a  calm,  happy 
expression ;  and  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  they  enter  with¬ 
out  shock  or  pain  into  the  ]>resence  of  the  Infinite  Being.  It  has  even 
been  assumed  that  death  by  lightning  is  the  prelude  to  eternal  glory 
and  happiness. 

Many  persons  have  doubted  the  reality  of  the  terrible  catastrophe 
relaU'd  by  Cardan ;  but  a  similar  fact  has  since  [^occurred  in  precisely 
the  same  circumstances.  Ten  reapers  who  had  taken  shelter  uuder  u 
hedge,  were  likewise  killed  altogether  during  a  violent  storm. 

•  Lightning,  like  light,  furnishes  another  wonderful  succession  of 
marvels.  How  delicate,  how  subtle  !  It  performs  its  w’ork  some¬ 
times  with  scarcely  a  touch.  Enumerating  a  number  of  instances, 
the  author  calls  upon  us  to  modify  our  vulgar  notions  of  thunder 
and  lightning.  He  says  it  is  a  most  extravagant  idea  to  compare 
the  causes  of  thunder  and  the  elFects  of  lightning  to  the  noise 
and  effects  of  cannon  and  cannon-ball ;  we  arc  face  to  face  with  an 
essentially  superior  force.  It  might  be  said  that  it  constitutes  a 
transition  bctwTcn  this  world  and  a  better  one ;  in  fact  it  is  really 
subject  to  transcendental  laws  which  our  weak  intelligence  cannot 
grasp.  This  little  volume  is  a  repertory  of  facts,  some  of  them 
of  the  most  amusing,  some  of  them  of  an  abundantly  terrible 
character.  Illustrating  this,  he  strikingly  entitles  one  of  his  chap¬ 
ters,  “  I  low  did  the  bird  get  out  of  the  cage  ?”  lie  derives  the 
expression  from  Plutarch.  When  "we  see  animals  or  men  cease 
moving,  thinking,  living,  suddenly,  without  any  appreci¬ 
able  change  in  their  appearance  or  the  mechanism  of  their 
organisation,  it  suggests  the  image  of  a  cage,  the  door  still 
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closed,  no  damage  done  Jto  a  single  wire,  and  yet  the  inha¬ 
bitant  gone.  How  did  it  get  out  r  The  instances  are  nume¬ 
rous.  Bodies  have  been  killed  repeatedly  by  lightning,  and  they 
have  not  given  the  slightest  trace  of  any  wound  or  scar,  no  slight 
touch  of  a  burn  or  a  contusion,  no  hint  of  the  way  by  whicli  the 
bird  sprang  from  its  confinement.  Delicate  and  most  subtile,  we 
have  said,  has  often  been  its  work.  Think  of  it  melting  a  bracelet 
from  a  lady’s  wrist,  yet  leaving  the  wrist  untouched  ;  think  of  its 
melting  instantly  a  pair  of  crystal  goblets  suddenly,  without 
breaking  them.  Nay,  as  we  said  above,  some  of  its  achievements 
are  most  humorous.  Arago  tells  how  the  lightning  one  day 
visited  the  shop  of  a  Siiabian  cobbler,  did  not  touch  the  artisan, 
but  magnetised  all  his  tools.  One  can  well  imagine  the  immense 
dismay  of  the  poor  fellow ;  his  hammer,  pinchers,  and  awl  attracted 
all  the  needles,  pins,  and  tacks  and  nails,  and  caused  them  to  ad¬ 
here  firmly  to  the  tools.  The  amazed  shoemaker  thought  that 
everything  in  the  [shop  was  suddenly  bedeviled,  or  else  that  he  % 
was  dreaming.  And  there  are  several  wcll-aiilhenticatcd  cases 
like  this,  showing  that  iron  can  be  rendered  magnetic  by  the 
electric  current.  Wc  read  of  a  merchant  of  Wakefield,  who  had 
placed  in  a  corner  of  his  room  a  box  of  knives,  and  forks,,  and 
iron  tools,  destined  to  be  sent  to  the  colonics ;  in  came  the  light¬ 
ning,  struck  open  the  box,  ‘spread  all  the  articles  on  the  floor, 
and  it  was  found,  when  they  were  picked  up,  that  every  one  had 
acquired  new  properties — they  had  all  been  affected-  by  the  subtile 
touch  of  the  current.  Some  remained  intact,  others  were 
melted,  but  they  had  all  been  rendered  more  or  less  magnetic,  so 
that  there  was  not  a  single  nail  in  the  box  but  might  have  served 
the  purpose  of  a  mariner^s  compass.  Such  ancodotos  excite  the 
sense  of  the  marvellous ;  and  in  popular  science  they  become 
windows  through  which  the  young  inquirer  is  able  to  look  abroad 
into  the  astonishing  fields  of  nature.  A  great  deal  of  scientific 
material  has  of  course  been  reduced  to  such  a  matter  of  routine, 
that  although  there  is  not  much  scientific  education,  in  any  high 
sense  of  the  word,  some  of  the  outer  facts  arc  known,  and  people 
may  be  prevented  from  making  very  grave  mistakes.  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  in  his  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travelsy  mentions 
the  anecdote  of  a  seaman  who  was  flogged  because  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  forgot  that  the  earth  was  round.  It  happened  thus: 
two  men-of-war,  one  larger  than  the  other,  were  sailing  in  com¬ 
pany,  when  the  man  on  the  look-out  from  the  larger  descried  a 
ship  on  the  horizon,  which  was  not  reported  by  the  watch  of  the 
smaller  vessel — the  cat-o’- nine-tails  w’as  the  penalty  of  his  negli¬ 
gence.  But  the  same  occurrence  happening  shortly  afterwards  to 
a  second  person,  the  captain,  or  some  other  officer,  remembered 
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that  the  taller  mast  could  overlook  a  portion  of  the  curvature  of 
the  earth  which  must  interpose  to  hide  distant  objects  from  the 
man  on  the  lower,  and  that  the  supposed  culprit  was  therefore 
only  faulty  in  bis  inability  to  see  through  the  ocean.  ^lany  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  arise  in  which  something  far  less  tlian  the  philo¬ 
sopher’s  attainments  arc  of  use  in  either  preventing  mistakes,  or  in 
indicating  a  more  ready  and  expeditious  path  to  the  attainment 
of  an  object.  Sir  John  llerschel,  in  his  invaluable  little  treatise 
on  Natural  Philosophy y  has,  too,  copiously  illustrated  this,  and  it 
must  be  sufficiently  perceptible  to  the  most  ordinary  mind  to  need 
any  illustration ;  and  such  assurances  are  an  answer  to  all  imagined 
danger  from  the  alleged  idea  that  “  a  little  learning  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  thing.”  A  child  may  know  nothing  of  the  elementary  and 
constituent  properties  of  llame,  but  it  will  not  be  a  dangerous 
piece  of  knowledge  if  he  is  made  aware  that  fire  burns.  A  number 
of  matters  as  essential  to  know  have  never  been  popularly  taught, 
and  many  minds  lie,  therefore,  immersed  in  ignorance,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  a  thousand  detrimental  circumstances,  which  might  be 
ameliorated  or  removed  were  they  only  aware  of  certain  natural 
relations  and  conditions.  There  is  still  in  the  country  a  large 
amount  of  conceited  ignorance,  which  prides  itself  upon  its 
superior  wisdom.  In  no  department,  perhaps,  has  stolid  stupidity 
exliibited  a  more  finished  and  perfected  ideal  than  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  agriculture;  and  in  no  department,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  science  achieved  such  remarkable  triumphs.  We  suppose  no 
book  sets  these  two  phases  of  agricultural  life  in  a  more  striking 
light  than  the  wise  and  entertaining,  the  most  witty  and  practical, 
little  essay  of  Mr.  iloskyns.*  In  this  small  volume  the  ingenious 
and  witty  author  reduces  science  to  practice,  and  docs  with  it, 
what  he  teaches  is  the  chief  end  of  farming  in  the  machinery  of 
the  Clays.  Cultivation  consisting  in  pulverisation,  the  greater  the 
cominution  of  the  soil  or  the  bxposure  of  its  internal  supcrficcs, 
the  greater  its  pow’cr  to  absorb  ammonia,  the  essence  of  manure, 
from  that  storehouse  of  fertility  the  atmosphere.  This  is  the 
testimony  of  chemistry.  Clay,  sand,  and  lime  make  soil ;  the 
more  they  are  intercomblned  the  nlore  fertile  they  become.  Few 
more  entertaining  illustrations  of  science  made  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  and  popular  arc  to  be  found  than  in  this  same  Talpa.  The 
chapter,  “Truth  at  the  bottom  of  a  Marl  Pit,”  is  an  illustration 
not  only  of  the  way  in  which  a  wise  mind  sets  to  work  upon  the 
soil,  but  how  a  witty  mind  may  excite  its  conquests ;  while  the 


•  Talpa:  or  the  Chronicle  i  of  Clay  Farm.  An  Agricultural  Fragment. 
By  Chandos  Wren  Hoskyns,  Esq. 
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author  does  abundant  homage  to  that  scholarship  which  docs  not 
come  through  books,  that  kneading  of  the  mind  which  inwardly 
informs  and  builds  up.  No  doubt  the  farmer  is  the  last  person 
usually  likely  to  sec  the  blessings  resulting  from  any  scientific 
improvreinents.  Probably  tliere  are  notjwanting  those  now  who 
would  give  their  opinion  much  in  the  language  of  Tennyson's 
Northern  Farmer  : — 

But  summun  'ull  come  ater  meii  mayhap,  wi’  ’is  kittle  o*  steam 
Huzziii'  ail’  maiizin’  the  blessed  ficalds  wi’  the  divil’s  oiin  team. 

Gin  I  mun  doy,  I  mun  doy,  an’  loife  they  says  is  sweet, 

But  gin  I  mun  doy,  I  mun  doy,  for  I  couldn  abcar  to  see  it. 

But  it  is  in  farming  that,  while  science  performs  some  of  its  most 
extraordinary  feats,  it  also  defies  and  distances  the  farmer's  im¬ 
pression  of  value,  whose  ordinary  idea  has  been  that  the  bulk  of 
his  manure — the  bulk  and  weight — constituted  its  excellence  ; 
recent  attainments  gave  quite  another  colour  to  this  impression. 

Mr.  Hoskyns's  remarks  are  so  simple,  and  so  illustrate  the  inter¬ 
dependency  of  popular  scientific  discoveries  and  truths,  that 
without  making  our  paper  assume  too  much  the  appearance  of 
an  agricultural  essay,  they  may  yet  very  well  be  quoted  here. 

Of  all  the  practical  illustrations  that  ever  appeared  contemporane¬ 
ously  with  the  announcement  of  a  great  doctrine,  the  introduction  and 
use  of  Guano  during  the  lifetime  of  Liebig  is  one  of  the  happiest  and 
most  remarkable.  If  some  great  physical  event  had  testified  to  men’s 
bodily  senses  the  motion  of  the  Earth  round  the  Sun,  and  the  steady 
centricity  of  that  luminary,  during  the  exact  lifetime  of  Copernicus  or 
Galileo ;  or  if  some  conceivable  reflection  of  the  earth's  surface  in  the 
deep  azure  of  heaven,  had  exhibited  to  men’s  wondering  eyes  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  great  American  continent  looming  along  its  obverse  hemi¬ 
sphere,  just  as  Columbus  had  departed  in  quest  of  it, — they  would  not 
each  have  furnished  a  more  triumphant  vindication  of  the  achievements 
of  those  master-minds,  during  their  own  existence,  than  that  which  the 
more  fortunate  Professor  of  Giessen  has  been  destined  to  witness.  No 
sooner  had  the  persecuting  infidelity  of  man  (the  same  in  every  age) 
begun  to  crucify  his  great  theory  of  thb  Nutrition’  of  plants  from 
tub  Atmosphere,  than  the  use  of  Guano  and  of  inorganic  manures 
began  to  give  it  proof.  “  Burn  a  plant,  whether  it  bo  an  Oak-tree  or 
a  stalk  of  Clover  ”  (for  so  the  assertion  of  the  great  Analyst  may  bo 
briefly  epitomised),  ‘‘and  the  trifling  ash  itjleaves  will  show  you  all  it 
ever  got  from  the  soil."  But  the  bulk,  the  weighty  the  great  mass  of 
its  vegetable  structure — where  is  that  gone  ? 

Into  the  Air : 

And  what  seemed  corporeal  hath  melted 
Like  breath  into  the  wind ! 

The  weight,  the  bulk,  the  vegetable  is  mass,  of  a  crop,  is  simply  its 
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Cirhon:  Combttstion  just  undoes  what  gbowth  did :  and  nothing  more. 
It  recombines  the  Carbon  of  the  plant  with  the  Oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
their  union  is  Carlonxe^acid  gafj  the  very  substance  which  the  leaves  of 
a  plant upon  in  the  air  where  it’ is  presented  to  them  in  its  gaseous 
form,  in  which  alone  they  can  absorb  it :  they  do  absorb  it ;  and  in  their 
clever  little  laboratory  they  pick  out  the  carbon,  and  return  the  oxy. 
gen ;  just  as  our  own  lungs  take  up  the  oxygen  and  return  the  nitrogen. 
Multiply  tho  two  sides  of  an  oak  leaf  by  the  number  of  leaves  on  the 
tree,  and  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  tho  extent  of  surface 
which  tho  plant  annually*  presents  to  tho  atmosphere  to  carry  on  this 
work  of  absorption. 

Ihit  tho  Koots — what  is  their  use  then  ? 

Examine  them  through  a  microscope,  aijd  you  will  see  that,  as  tlie 
Leaves  are  adapted  to  intercourse  with  Aia,  so  tho  Roots  are  adapted 
to  Watkk  :  not  shignant  water ;  for  the  sponge  rots  tchich  is  aheags  satu- 
ratedf  and  their  m’yriad  fibres  are  each  furnished  at  the  end  with  a 
sponge  capable  of  rapid  expansion  and  contraction, — suited  therefore 
to  a  medium  in  which  moisture  should  bo  ever  07i  the  move,  downwards 
by  gnivitation,  or  upwards  by  capillary  attraction.  This  is  tho  true 
condition  of  the  soil  demanded  of  the  mechanical  department  of  hus¬ 
bandry*.  “  Pulverise  your  soil  deeply,”  said  Jethro  Tull,  who  thought 
that  plants  lived  upon  fine  particles  of  mould :  and  he  said  rightly,  but 
in  so  far  as  ho  said  only  half,  and  thought  that  was  all,  he  thought 
wrongly. 

But  not  more  wrongly  than  every  Farmer  thinks  wdio  fancies  that 
the  hulk  of  his  manure  is  its  valuable  part.  He  rather  hugs  his  enemy 
in  this,  as  he  has  done  in  other  matters.  The  hulk  and  weight  of  Farm¬ 
yard  manure  is  simply  the  carbon  which  it  obtained  last  year  from  the 
Atmosphere ;  all  of  which  must  go  through  a  long  process  of  decay 
before  it  will  have  set  free  the  ^lineral  and  Ammoniacal  parts,  which 
together  constitute,  when  dissolved  by  water,  the  suction-food  of 
roots. 

Liebig  asserts,  that  if  the  roots  are  duly  supplied  with  these  mineral 
and  ammoniacal  substances,  the  rapid  development  of  the  leaves  will 
soon  obtain  sulHcient  carbon  from  the  air.  The  labours  of  the  Dung-cart, 
as  at  present  carried  on,  even  in  the  most  improved  districts,  awkward 
and  uneconomical,  exhibit,  under  more  backward  management,  a  system 
of  elaborate  extravagance  and  loss,  wliich  the  least  ehemical  acquaint- 
am'o  with  what  ire  are  about  would  render  utterly  intolerable.  By 
frequent  turnings  in  the  yard,  and  long  exposure  in  the  field,  every 
Opportunity  for  the  escape  of  the  Ammonia  and  every  toil  in  the  lifting, 
hauling,  forking,  and  plonghing-iii  of  the  Carbon  is  lavishly  expended. 
And  all  to  little  purpose.  What  portion  the  roots  do  take  tip  has  to 
bo  oxygenated  in  tho  leaf  and  decomposed  again  before  plants  will  re- 
assimliate  it :  a  subsidiary  faculty  w  hich  bountiful  nature  has  given 
them,  with  ditlerent  degrees  of  necessity  for  making  use  of  it, 

But  in  autumn  and  winter  manuring  it  is  otherwise.  Decay  is  only 
slow  combustion  ;  and  w  hen  you  aro  burying  great  cart-loads  of  carbo¬ 
naceous  manure  in  tho  soil  before  winter,  you  arc  making  a  hotbed 
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under-ground,  which  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  soil  throughout 
the  long  reign  of  Jack  Frost,  and  preserve  many  a  tender  seed  that 
would  otherwise  perish  :  and  herein  lies  the  chief  and  wise  application 
of  all  carbonaceous  or  bulky  manure. 

Wc  have  recently  had  several  of  these  lively  illustrations  of 
the  literature  of  the  farmyard,  and  the  application  of  science  to 
agriculture.  Mi/  Farm  of  Edge  Woody  by  the  author  of  Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor,  is  one  of  these.  DilFercnt  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
lloskyns,  and  rather  like  the  essay  of  a  practical,  but  yet  gentle¬ 
man  Firmer,  it  is  yet  full  of  many  illustrations  of  the  happy 
union  of  science  and  practice,  and  takes  views  suggestive  enough, 
as  showing  that  there  are  many  contingencies  in  farming  which 
chemistry  cannot  cover.  Carbonic  acid,  as  we  have  seen,  is  tlie 
grand  ingredient ;  but  give  a  man  all  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
world,  and  he  cannot  make  a  diamond,  or  even  a  lump  of  char¬ 
coal,  which  science  teaches  us  a  diamond  is  in  fact.  Starch  in 
potatoes,  or  wheat,  is  the  same  thing  with  the  woody  fibre  of  a 
tree ;  but  as  an  agricultural  fact  it  difiers  as  widely  as  a  stifiened 
shirt-collar  does  from  the  mainmast  of  a  ship ;  and  hence  through¬ 
out  life  in  general,  it  is  not  merely  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
with  facts ;  their  use,  place,  proportion,  and  assimilation  very 
materially  afibet  their  whole  character,  and  they  have  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  use,  and  cease  to  be  mere  things  of  rote  or  afiliirs  of 
swculation,  before  they  add  very  materially  to  real  wealth.  Until 
then  they  are  rather  amusing  and  surprising  than  informing  or 
edifying.  In  the  department  of  popular  science,  however,  and 
with  reference  to  the  affairs  of  farming  and  vegetation,  we  have 
recently  had  some  interesting  contributions  to  popular  science. 

Here,  in  two  volumes.  Dr.  Daubeny  has  collected  the  memoirs 
and  essays *of  a  scientific  lifetime,*  and  lays  down  his  pen,  and 
enters  his  colfin,  and  linishes  all  his  work  here,  just  as  he  pub¬ 
lishes  these  two  volumes  of  collections.  Here  arc  discussions  of 
questions  of  the  profoundest  interest,  not  only  to  the  world  of 
science,  but  to  th(j  nation  at  large.  For  instance,  “  On  the  Sup- 
“  posed  Deterioration  of  the  fcoil  of  Great  Jirltain,”  a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  thought,  while  some  writers  are  telling  us  that  our  coal 
IS  exhausting,  and  \vc  arc  before  long  to  be  shivering  for  fuel, 
and  with  nothing  to  burn — all  our  coal  measures j  exhausted. 
Another  class  of  doctrinaires  is  unfolding  the  pleasant  thought 
that  our  soil  is  wcarin"  out,  so  that  about  the  same  time  we  shall 

•  ^Ihcclhnnc^.  Beinc:  a  collection  of  Memoirs  and  Essays  on  Scientific 
Snl)jects,  i)iil)lishcd  at  various  times.  By  Charles  Daubeny, 

•D.,  I.R.S.  2  vols.  James  Parker  and  Co. 
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laws  of  existence,  and  their  ways  and  modes  of  operation,  rising 
above  the  snares  which  scepticism  and  rationalism  usually  weave 
round  the  path  of  such  a  mind.  We  cannot  dismiss  the  volumes 
without  a  orief  word  of  homage  for  a  life  spent  in  either  at¬ 
tempting  to  expound  the  principles  or  to  add  to  the  spoils  of  science, 
although  this  word  can  no  longer  be  to  its  author  congratulation. 
But  it  may  be  thought  that  in  the  mention  of  such  topics  as  those 
in  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Daubeny  we  are  passing  away  from  the 
proper  limits  of  popular  science — that  anecdotal  and  suggestive 
and  toy-like  instrumentality  with  which  we  prefaced  these  re¬ 
marks;  it  is  only  with  the  skin  of  science,  its  suggestiveness,  we 
have  attempted  to  deal.  A  mind  fairly  influenced  and  impressed 
by  so  slight  a  measure  of  interest  as  this,  will  yet  not  be  likely 
to  pause  here.  It  is  very  interesting  to  look  through  the  tele¬ 
scope  at  the  magnificent  planet  Jupiter,  suspended,  with  his 
satellites  around  liini,  in  the  heavens ;  but  how  the  mind  of  a 
young  observer  is  startled  when  the  astronomer  by  his  side  tells 
him  that  the  eclipse  of  those  satellites,  and  observations  made  upon 
other  shining  spangles  of  the  sky,  becomes  a  means  for  calculating 
and  determining  the  longitude  of  the  sea,  or  for  the  vessel  to  dis¬ 
cover  its  place  or  its  way  anywhere  on  the  wide  waste  of  the 
almost  infinite  waters ;  so  that,  as  David  Hume  said,  “  a  nation 
“  could  not  be  great  in  cotton-spinning  which  had  not  taken  nice 
“  observations  of  the  eclipses  of  tlie  satellites  of  the  planet  Jupiter !” 
So  the  charming  observation  becomes  related  to  curiosity,  and 
curiosity  again  is  related  to  the  highest  use.  So  also  it  is  interest¬ 
ing,  in  the  story  of  popular  science,  to  notice  the  generation  of 
great  ideas,  how  slight  a  step^it  seems  from  that  point  where 
some  great  mind  of  a  past  age  stopped  short,  unable  further  to 
realise  itself,  to  that  other  point  where  the  same  idea  realises 
itself,  and  realising,  utilises  immense  dynamical  forces — from  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  for  instance,  through  a  succession  of  steps, 
to  James  Watt.  But  here  is,  perhaps,  all  the  difference  between 
what,  in  technical  language,'  is  called  the  analytic  and  synthetic, 
the  power  shrewdly  to  take  to  pieces  or  to  observe  parts,  and  the 
power  to  group  together  and  see  how  all  the  parts  are  related  in 
one  great  whole ;  and  this  is  perhaps  all  the  difierence  between 
a  sceptic  and  a  believer.* 


•  A  most  intcrestins:  anecdotal  paper,  entitled  “  Popular  Science,” 
appeared  in  the  Quarterly,  Vol.  84,  1849. 
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SOME  RECENT  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SUNDAY 

LITERATURE. 

IT  lias  become  an  almost  universal  doctrine  of  belief,  that  to 
children,  Sunday  is  the  most  wretched  day  in  all  the  week  ; 
this,  however,  ini^ht  be  asserted  with  equal  force  respecting  many 
of  their  elders.  To  a  large  class  of  persons  the  hours  of  Sunday 
drag  very  monotonously  along  ;  not  feeling  the  necessity,  as  fur 
as  they  arc  concerned,  of  a  day  of  rest,  and.not  appreciating  its 
highest  aspects  as  a  day  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  supreme 
Being,  yet,  from  custom,  for  appearance’  sake,  and  as  the  heads 
of  households  wdiose  duty  it  is  to  set  an  example  to  their  fami¬ 
lies,  they  allow'  no  violation  of  the  decorum  considered  necessary 
for  the  due  observance  of  a  Sabbath.  All  books  which  enlivened 
and  made  to  pass  cheerily  the  evenings  of  the  W'cek  arc  thrust  out 
of  sight  ;  the  children’s  toys  arc  hid  aw'ay,  and  they  arc  made  to 
observe  a  proper  measure  of  silence  ;  the  church  is  attended  once 
or  twdee,  the  responses  made  loud  and  clear,  or  otherwise ;  yet, 
w'ith  all  this  outw’ard  reverence  for  the  day,  its  hours  pass  w'cari- 
somely  along;  old  Father  Time  himself  appears  to  be  resting,  so 
long  is  he  travelling  those  four-and-tw'enty  hours,  wdiich,  on 
other  days,  he  glides  over  so  rapidly.  This  state  of  things, 
however,  docs  not  arise  from  any  defect  in  the  day,  but  rather  in 
the  individuals,  to  wdiom  it  brings  no  positive  enjoyment.  In  the 
degree  in  which  some  classes  of  persons  do  not  recognise  the 
beauties  and  sanctities  of  the  Sabbath,  their  outw'ard  observance 
of  it  becomes  more  ceremonious,  like  some  men  who  increase  in 
})olitencss  and  alFability  in  proportion  as  they  arc  annoyed  by 
anyone’s  dulncss  and  stupidity.  13ut  still  there  is  no  positive 
reason  wdiy  Sunday  should  be  a  more  wearying  day  than  any 
other  one  of  the  seven.  Rest  docs  not  mean  idleness,  and  Sunday 
may  be  spent  as  actively  in  fulfilling  engagements,  and  accom¬ 
plishing  work,  as  all  the  other  six.  Sir  Isaac  New'ton,  w'c  arc 
told,  wdieii  w’caried  by  long  and  continuous  abstract  study,  sought 
and  found  rest  and  refreshment  in  studies  that  required  a  lessor 
stmin  of  the  intellect ;  why  should  not  this  method  be  adopted 
with  equal  success  by  very  many  more  persons  ?  Active,  ener- 
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getic  men,  who  have  been  immersed  in  business  from  Monday 
morning  till  Saturday  night,  and  who,  on  Sunday,  are  dull  and 
listless,  because  they  arc  away  from  their  usual  employment, 
mi"ht  find  occupation  and  pleasure  by  directing  their  energies  in 
difierent  channels  than  those  through  which  they  usually  flow,  so 
that  when  Sunday  came,  the  hours  would  pass  as  quickly  and 
agreeably  as  when  pursuing  their  weekly  avocations.  There  are 
numberless  things  to  which  a  man  can  turn  his  thoughts,  which 
would  not  only  interest  him,  but  do  good  to  others  likewise. 
There  is  plenty  of  \vork,  the  only  want  is  workers ;  but  apart 
from  labour,  which  would  be  productive  of  benefit  to  many  away 
from  his  own  household,  in  his  home  a  man  can  surely  always 
be  achieving  something  which  will  promote  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  its  various  members.  From  among  many  means  of 
enjoyment,  reading  is  an  ever  fresh  and  invigorating  one ;  a  good 
and  interesting  book,  read  aloud  in  the  family  circle,  appears  to 
add  a  (piickcning  impulse  to  time,  so  rapid  does  its  ilight  become. 
And  this  source  of  pleasure  is  ever  at  hand ;  wx  have  a  very  wide 
and  varied  field  from  whence  to  choose,  although  there  arc  many 
books  wliicli  arc  tabooed  for  Sunday  reading  which  would  be  more 
amusing  and  beneficial  than  some  which  bear  what  is  considered 
the  proper  stamp  of  a  book  for  a  Sunday^s  perusal.  However 
that  may  be,  we  arc  considerably  richer  in  Sunday  literature  than 
we  were  years  since ;  those  works  at  wdiich  we  used  to  shudder, 
and  which  we  learnt  also  to  hate,  have  been  replaced  by  numbers 
in  which  young  and  old  take  interest  and  delight. 

We  fancy,  and  we  fear,  that  Sunday  afternoon  usually  hangs 
rather  heavily,  and  its  liours  loiter  tediously  along  in  most  fami¬ 
lies,  even  in  Christian  families,  unless  some  method  is  arranged 
for  its  liours,  some  living  work  of  Christian  usefulness.  Sunday 
afternoon  is  the  time  wdicn  many  feel  the  want  of  a  plan,  and 
tlicre  arc  few  works  or  magazines  to  which  the  father  dares  to 
trust  himself  as  certain  to  keep  the  interest  alive,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  no  matters  out  of  keeping  with  the  day.  One  good  friend 
of  our  own,  and  one  of  the  most  constant  and  punctual  on 
Divine  service  we  know,  so  soon  as  the  dinner-table  is  cleared, 
forms  his  family  class,  for  exactly  an  hour,  with  wife  and 
children  of  all  ages  around  him  ;  and  then  he  has,  wdth  some  en¬ 
joyment,  told  us  how  his  own  hour  conics  on,  and  he  retires  into  his 
own  room,  his  little  sanctum,  closet,  or  study,  where,  over  his  after¬ 
noon  pipe,  he  regularly,  sedulously,  and  slowly  reads  Spurgeon’s 
last  Sunday’s  sermon.  Tliis  man  is  one  occupying  a  very  high  posi¬ 
tion — principal  position — over  the  immense  transactions  of  a  large 
provincial  house.  It  has  always,  since  the  day  we  heard  of  it,  struck 
U3  as  about  the  model  Siuiday  afternoon  for  paterfamilias.  By  the 
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time  the  pipe  and  sermon  are  at  an  end,  the  quiet,  cheerful  tea 
hour,  and  the  tea-things  are  ready,  and  then  comes  the  quiet  walk 
to  the  evening  servdee  ;  for  if  a  man  choose  not  to  spend  his 
personal  hour  in  reading  a  sermon,  perhaps  it  may  come  to  the 
same  thing  if  the  business  man  feels  that  the  world  has  been 
doing  its  best  to  make  havoc  with  him  during  the  week,  and  that 
some  volume  may  recollect  and  revise  his  religious  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  give  to  him  a  new  and  pleasant  sense  of  clearness 
and  assurance.  We  have  just  received  a  book  remarkably  fitted, 
we  think,  for  such  a  perusal,  the  Increase  of  Faith*  It  is 
a  remarkably  wise  little  book  ;  it  seems  to  us  thoroughly 
devotional,  and  what  is  understood  as  being  sound  in  religious 
sentiment,  but  quite  out  of  the  region  of  commonplace ;  it  is 
thoroughly  earnest,  with  that  quiet,  unexciting  earnestness  which 
best  assures  the  reader  of  the  clearness  of  the  view  in  the  writer^s 
own  mind  ;  and  it  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  deals  with  the 
subject  upon  which  every  devotional  mind  will  desire  to  find  its 
convictions  deepening  and  heightening.  It  is  the  production  of 
a  reader  and  a  scholar,  but  these  attributes  do  not  at  all  interfere 
with  its  easy  and  pleasant  perusal.  It  is  quite  one  of  those 
quietly  powerful  little  books  which  would  admirably  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  hour.  Among  the  periodicals 
which  might  be  cordially  recommended  for  Sunday  afternoon,  w’c 
give  a  very  distinguished  place  to  the  Sword  and  the  Trowel.'\  The 
papers  have  often  a  great  deal  of  pith  and  power.  ]\Ir.  Spurgeon’s 
cxjx>sition9  of  the  Psalms  are  very  delightful,  and  wdien  com¬ 
pleted  and  collected  into  a  volume  wdll  be  an  invaluable  addition 
to  expository  literature,  and  the  author’s  highest  literary  achieve¬ 
ment  and  claim.  We  should  like  to  see  the  little  paper,  “On 
my  Pack,’’  written  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  during  his  illness,  printed 
as  a  tract;  it  would  be  as  sw’cet  as  a  violet  to  many  a  sullerer  in 
a  sick  room.  Indeed,  his  periodical  is  full  of  sharp  arrows  of 
the  mighty,”  its  pages  arc  full  of  brightness,  beauty,  and  point. 

\\  ith  the  laudable  intention  of  improving,  to  some  extent, 
the  tone  of  our  Sunday  literature,  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
have  commenced  publishing  their  Sunday  Librarj/,  which  is  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  w’orks  containing  subjects  of  more  abiding 
interest  and  permanent  value  than  those  which  arc  usually  de¬ 
voted  to  Sunday  reading,  and  the  list  of  subjects  and  names 
already  advertised  gives  us  confidence  in  thinking  that  the  pub- 

•  The  Increase  of  I'aith.  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

t  The  Stcord  and  the  Trotcel.  A  record  of  combat  w'ith  sin  and  labour 
for  the  Lord.  Edited  by  C.  U.  Spurgeon,  1867.  Passmore  and  Alabaster. 
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lishers*  promise  will  be  amply  fulfilled.  Charles  Kingsley, 
Maurice,  Guizot,  George  MacDonald,  and  F.  W.  Farrar  are  some 
among  many  of  the  names  whose  works  are  to  give  vitality  to 
the  iSutiday  Library^  and  the  three  first  parts  of  Miss  Yonge’s 
Pupils  of  St,  John*  are  the  first  instalments  of  the  contemplated 
scheme.  All  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  multi larious 
productions  of  ^liss  Yonge’s  pen  will  recognise  in  the  Pupils  of 
St,  John  the  same  case  and  facility  of  expression,  combined  witli 
what  is  vigorous  in  style,  and  thoughtful  in  delineation  of  cha¬ 
racter,  and  picturesque  in  incident,  which  characterise  her 
works ;  added  to  which  is  an  evidence  of  the  wide  range  of  Miss 
Yonge’s  reading  and  research  among  old-world  characters  and 
histories.  The  scene  between  the  aged  Apostle  John  and  the 
wild  robber,  in  one  of  the  ravines  of  Asia  Alinor,  is  very  vividly 
drawn  ;  and  so,  likewise,  is  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  “  Igna- 
“  tius,  the  child-like  saint  ;  ”  and  if)  in  its  continuation,  the 
Sunday  Library  proves  equally  as  attractive  as  the  Pupils  of  St, 
Johriy  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  idea  of  the  publication 
will  be  fully  realised. 

A  large  section  of  our  Sunday  literature  consists  in  religious 
biographies,  possessing  features  of  greater  or  lesser  merit  and  in¬ 
terest,  according  to  the  worthiness  of  the  subject  and  the  skill  of 
the  biographer.  Unfortunately  we  possess  few  biographies  written 
like  Dean  Stanley’s  Life  of  Pr,  Arnold^  and,  let  as  add,  there  arc 
few  lives  so  worthy  of  being  recorded  as  that  of  Dr.  Arnold’s. 
To  write  a  good  memoir  requires  a  many-sided  ”  biographer. 
Authors  are  too  prone  to  view  their  subjects  from  one  point  only, 
and  instead  of  presenting  us  with  a  complete  man,  we  have  only 
a  phase  of  his  character  revealed.  When  Archdeacon  Hare  pub¬ 
lished  his  memoir  of  John  Sterling,  the  verdict  passed  upon  it 
was  that  it  was  a  priest  robed  in  priestly  vestments,  but  when 
Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  his  Life  of  John  Sterlmgy  readers  said, 
*‘Ah,  here  wc  have  the  man  1”  However,  literature  possesses  only 
one  Thomas  Carlyle,  nor,  it  must  be  said,  arc  there  many  John 
Sterling’s.  Among  religious  biographies  recently  issued  from 
the  press,  is  ]\Ir.  TT'aser’s  Memoir  of  David  Stow,\  The  work 
will  be  welcomed  with  pleasure  by  many  with  whom  the  name  of 
David  Stow  has  become  familiar  ;  yet,  after  carefully  reading 
Mr.  Fraser’s  book,  we  cannot  but  think  that  so  thoroughly  a 
Christian  and  philanthropic  a  man  deserved  a  much  superior 


•  The  Pujnh  of  St,  John  the  Divine,  By  the  Author  of  the  Heir  of 
Peikh/ffe,  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

\  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  David  Stow,  Founder  of  the  Training  System 
of  Eduction.  By  the  Rev.  William  Fraser.  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 
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biography  to  the  one  now  before  us.  Mr.  Fraser  would  have 
done  more  justice  to  the  subject  of  his  memoir  and  his  own  re¬ 
putation  as  an  author  had  he  adopted  a  style  of  biographical 
narrative,  and  not  that  of  a  spoken  discourse.  The  work  savours 
more  of  the  pulpit  than  it  does  of  the  study,  added  to  which,  Mr. 
Fraser  has  chosen  tp  divide  the  memoir  into  two  sections;  in  the 
first  giving  us  an  account  of  Mr.  Stow’s  labours  iu  his  endeavour 
to  educate  the  poor  ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  history  of  his  domestic 
and  inner  life.  This  we  cannot  but  consider  an  error  ;  the  bio¬ 
graphy  would  have  read  much  better,  and  have  proved  more 
interesting  had  the  two  aspects  of  ]\Ir.  Stow’s  life  been  blended 
together  so  as  to  make  a  complete  whole.  By  this  the  character  of 
the  w’ork  as  a  literary  performance,  and  the  power  of  the  book  as 
the  record  of  an  earnest  man’s  life,  would  have  been  considerably 
heightened.  David  Stow  was  born  at  Paisley,  a  place  famous 
from  having  been  the  birthplace  of  Christopher  North  and  his 
brother  James  AVilson,  of  AVoodville.  Blessed  with  pious  parents, 
David  Stow  w’as,  as  it  were,  thoroughly  Christianised  in  his  early 
years,  and  the  religious  principles  then  implanted  in  his  nature, 
struck  deep  down  and  were  never  to  be  uprooted.  AVhen  in 
Glasgow,  and  while  still  a  young  man,  in  passing  to  and  fro  to 
his  business  and  his  home,  he  every  day  had  to  traverse  some 
portions  of  the  “  Saltmai’ket,  the  St.  Giles  of  Glasgow,”  and 
was  “  shocked  by  shameless  profanity,  indecency,  and  filth ; 
“  and  the  (|uestion  perpetually  recurred  with  growing  urgency, 
“  ‘  Can  nothing  be  done  to  stem  this  deepening  torrent  of  degra- 
“  ‘  dation  and  vice  ? ’  ”  This  was  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Stows 
life,  the 'one  object  he  marked  out  as  his  life’s  labour;  and  through 
shadow’  and  sunshine,  disappointment  and  success,  he  resolutely  and 
steadily  strove  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Aided  by  the  sympathy 
and  with  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  ^Ir.  Stow  established  a 
Sunday-school  in  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  Glasgow  St.  Giles, 
but  finding  that  the  little  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
scholars  during  the  few  hours  of  Sunday  instruction  w’as  all  sw’cpt 
away  during  the  other  six  days,  'he  started  a  week  evening  school, 
similar  to  our  London  ragged  schools.  From  these  small  begin¬ 
nings,  and  in  the  face  of  much  opposition,  he  gradually  broadened 
his  plans  of  education  till  they  eventually  culminated  in  the 
foundation  of  the  training  system  with  which  his  name  has  been 
indissolubly  connected  ;  and  in  advocating  his  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  ^Ir.  Stow  used  his  pen  in  composing  a  series  of  lively^  dia¬ 
logues,  the  main  purpose  of  which  was  to  show  the  superiority 
of  his  system  of  education  over  that  of  the  old.  The  biography 
is  w’orthy  of  a  thoughtful  j)crusal  by  all  who  take  any  interest  in 
alleviating  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  by  all  wlio  feel  any 
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sympathy  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  details  of  a  life  of 
Christian  endeavour  and  earnestness.  Bad  biographies  are  out  of 
all  proportion  in  number  to  the  good  ones,  yet  biography  is  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  and  instructive,  and  therelore  universal, 
methods  of  interesting  even  ordinary  readers.  The  sermonic 
‘style  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Stow,  reminds  us  of  the  still  more  feebly 
executed  life  of  the  excellent  publisher,  James  Nisbet,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  deserved  a  good  biography.*  This  was  a  life,  the  dear  and 
beautiful  and  lamented  master  of  such  composition,  James 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Nisbet’s  pastor,  would  have  executed  well  ;  and 
Mr.  Wallace  has  manifested  in  other  productions  much  more 
power  than  in  this.  AVe  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it 
tor  the  Sunday-school  library.  Yet  nearly  a  third  of  the  volume 
is  taken  up  by  quotations  from  poetry  ;  indeed  the  thirty-nine 
chapters  are  all  very  brief,  and  Air.  Wallace’s  style  is  to  begin  and 
end  each  chapter  by  a  poem,  selected  at  random  from  the  archives 
of  sacred  literature,  as  a  method  of  preparing  a  biography.  There 
is  a  remarkable  freshness  and  naivete  about  this  plan  ;  it  has  two 
advantages,  also — it  saves  trouble  and  swells  the  volume;  it  isopen 
to  the  slight  exception  that  it  docs  not  impart  much  information 
about  the  subject  of  the  memoir.  Christian  Life  in  the  Camp  f 
is  one  of  those  memoirs  which  receive  an  honoured  place  on  the 
book  shelves  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  is  a  worthier 
and  more  enduring  tribute  of  alfection  than  a  tomb  in  a  church¬ 
yard  or  a  marble  slab  in  a  church.  Such  biographies  as  this  of 
Mr.  Alacbcth  gives  us  warrant  in  tliinking  that  there  arc  very 
many  Christian  officers  and  soldiers  in  our  army,  or,  Mr.  Alacbeth 
was  particularly  fortunate,  to  whatever  ])lacc  his  duties  called 
him,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  in  finding  select  circles  of  Christian 
officers.  AVc  cannot  but  think  that  the  authoress  of  the  volume 
is  somewhat  inclined  to  look  at  the  world  with  jaundiced  eyes, 
or  her  conception  of  sin  is  more  than  usually  comprehensive, 
otherwise  harmless  traits  in  a  man^s  character  would  not  be  set 
down  as  mortal  sins ;  a  slight  fastidiousness  in  dress,  and  once 
riding  a  few  miles  to  be  present  at  a  ball,  arc  not,  in  themselves, 
of  so  deadly  a  nature  as  to  be  classed  among  those  heinous  ollenccs 
which,  in  their  after  action  upon  the  soul,  fill  it  with  remorse. 
Yet  in  such  a  light  does  the  authoress  view  a  similar  trait  in 
Mr.  Alacbeth’s  character  and  such  an  episode  in  his  life. 


*  Lessons  from  the  Life  of  the  late  James  Nishetj  PuhllsheTy  Ltmdon,  A 
Study  for  Young  Men.  Kev.  A.  J.  Wallace.  Edinburgh:  Johnstone, 
Hunter,  and  Co. 

t  Christian  Life  in  the  Camp :  a  Memoir  of  Alexander  Mackay  Macheth^ 
Surgeon  in  the  \0oth  liegiment  of  Light  Infantry,  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 
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From  time  immemorial,  sermons  have  been  considered  as  legi¬ 
timate  Sunday  reading;  but  those  old,  bulky,  solcmn-lookintr 
tomes  of  discourses,  with  which  we  were  so  familiar  in  our  child'^- 
hood,  and  which  were  always  brought  out  on  Sunday  afternoons 
and  evenings,  and  which,  somehow  or  other,  invariably  opened 
in  one  particular  place,  have  now  given  place  to  neat  and  taste¬ 
fully  got  up  little  volumes,  and  written  by  popular  divines,  and 
sometimes  too  by  famous  novelists ;  and  as  the  outsides  of  the 
volumes  have  changed  in  beauty  of  appearance,  so  likewise  their 
contents  have  become  more  pleasant.  Certainly  our  modern  ser¬ 
mons  are  not  such  masterpieces  of  logical  or  rhetorical  writing 
as  some  of  the  works  by  the  old  divines,  consequently  there  does 
not  require  that  fixed  and  concentrated  attention  to  read  a  modem 
discourse  as  it  did  to  be  able  to  understand  more  ancient  ones, 
d'his,  however,  is  not  considered  a  defect  with  most  sermon 
readers.  With  many,  the^  pleasure  derived  from  a  sermon  consists 
not  in  its  logical  consistency,  but  in  its  being  desultory  and 
colloquial,  as  a  literary  performance,  meandering  to  the  right  and 
left  of  its  subject,  embracing  a  variety  of  topics,  not  necessarily 
strengthening  tlie  argument,  or  adding  to  its  coherence  as  a 
whole,  but  as  being  ])leasant  things  upon  which  to  read  a  cheer¬ 
ful  comment.  i\Ir.  Daleys  Week-da f/  Sermons*  partake  of  this 
character  we  have  just  given.  A  very  chatty  and  cheerful  volume, 
full  of  the  results  of  observation  and  thought,  and  full  like¬ 
wise  of  practical  suggestion  and  w’isdom,  and  all  rendered  into 
strong  homely  English,  and  at  times  opening  out  into  passages 
of  real  eloquence.  The  volume  contains  several  sermons,  which 
for  their  fulness  of  precept  for  the  practical  regulation  of  our 
conduct  towards  others,  and  the  maintenance  and  control  of  our 
own  passions,  are  worthy  of  many  perusals.  ^Ir.  Dale’s  second 
sermon,  The  Kindly  Treatment  of  other  Men's  Imperfections^ 
forcibly  reminds  us  of  Mr.  llelps’s  essay  on  our  judgments  of 
other  men  ;  both  arc  replete  with  thought,  observation,  and 
wise  counsel.  ^Ir.  Dale  says,  “  It  docs  not  follow  that  because 
“  a  man  has  some  grave  faults,  therefore  he  has  not  great  virtues. 
“  J  iVen  in  the  most  highly  cultivated  eountries,  there  arc  tracts  of 
“  land  which  have  never  been  brought  under  the  plough.  It  la 
‘\just  so  with  the  characters  of  some  men — perhaps  of  most  men; 
“  there  are  patches  of  waste  ground  lying  here  and  there,  utterly 
“  useless,  ofl’ensivc  to  the  eye,  and  covered,  not  with  wholesome 
“  corn,  but  with  briars  and  nettles  and  weeds  of  poisonous 

quality.  And  there  may  be  real  and  most  resolute  righteous - 


•  Week-day  Sermons,  By  U.  W.  Dale,  M.A.  Alexander  Strahan  and  Co. 
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ness  in  men  who  are  most  ungracious  in  their  manner  and 
**  speech ;  just  as  there  is  sturdy  vigour  in  a  tree  which  is  so 
crooked  and  perverse  in  its  growth  as  to  be  quite  destitute  of 
mcc  and  nobleness ;  an  unhappy  twist  which  it  received  when 
“  young,  a  certain  hardness  in  the  soil,  or  constant  exposure  to 
“  the  stress  of  an  unkindly  wind,  has  fatally  injured  the  beauty 
“  of  its  form,  though  it  has  fought  a  brave  and  successful  fight 
‘‘for  life.  Then  there  are  people  whose  moral  character  is 
“neither  lovely  nor  seriously  uefectivc,  but  whose  innocent 
“  ‘  infirmities  ’  are  most  vexatious  and  annoying/^  Viewing  thus 
charitably  the  imperfections  of  men,  ^Ir.  Dale  goes  on  to  point 
out  how  we  ought  to  use  forbearance  toward  all ;  and  he  further 
says : — “  If  sorrow  and  misfortune  have  strangely  altered  those 
“  who  were  charming  and  bright  in  other  years,  the  impcrfec- 
“  tions,  which  you  cannot  help  recognising,  should  not  repel  your 
“  kindliness  or  provoke  impatience.  Delicacy  and  refinement  of 
“  character  arc  hard  to  keep  in  sordid  circumstances.  Poverty, 
“  if  it  continues  long,  will  often  embitter  the  sweetest  temper, 
“  and  make  the  most  generous  cynical.  We  must  not  expect 
“  all  who  suffer  to  become  saints ;  we  must  think  of  the  weak- 
“  ness  of  human  nature  ;  we  must  not  be  surprised  that  impcrfec- 
tions  of  character  are  revealed  by  fiery  trials,  of  which  nothing 
“  was  known  or  suspected  before,  and  we  must  not  forget  how 
“  much  which  is  good  and  lovely  is  still  left.^’  And  this  same  cha¬ 
ritable  forbearance  and  thoughtfulness,  pcrvades]and  characterises 
all  the  sermons  the  volume  contains.  Especially  worthy  of 
pondering  are  those  entitled  “  Talebearing,’^  Unwholesome 
Words,”  “Anger,”  and  “Amusements.”  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  although  these  are  called  Week-day  Sermons,  they  arc  so 
mfused  with  the  broad  and  cheerful  spirit  of  Christianity,  that 
they  far  surpass  in  practical  value  more  pretentious  and  doctrinal 
ones ;  and  as  we  close  Mr.  Dale’s  volume,  we  seem  to  hear  the 
injunction  of  the  great  apostle,  “Above  all  things,  put  on  charity '' 
Quite  a  different  book  to  Mr.  Dale’s  is  !Mr.  Guest’s  four  addresses 
to  young  men.*  These  arc  earnest  and  solemn  appeals  to  young 
men  setting  out  in  life,  warning  them  of  the  evils  and  tempta¬ 
tions,  and  snares  and  sins  that  arc  waiting  ready  to  lure  them  to 
destruction.  Mr.  Guest  views  life  as  too  solemn  a  thing  for  any 
portion  of  it  to  be  wasted,  and  considers  after  success  and  useful¬ 
ness  in  life  dependent  upon  the  young  man  starting  aright ;  he 


•  The  Young  Man  Setting  out  in  Life.  By  William  Guest,  F.G.S. 
Jacksou,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 
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has  no  faith  in'  the  doctrine  of  “  sowing  wild  oats,”  and  would 
not  dare  to  . 

Preach  it  as  a  truth 
To  those  who  eddy  round  and  round. 

The  volume  should  be  studied  by  young  men,  wlio  are  too 
thoughtful  and  earnest  to  look  upon  life  as  devoid  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  or  to  be  spent  in  crowding  into  it  as  much  pleasure  as 
possible  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  feel  the  obligations  it  presses 
upon  them,  in  relation  to  their  fellow-men,  and  in  relation  to 
their  God.  Something  like  Mr.  Gucst^s  idea  is  a  book  which 
deserves  very  kind  commendation, — an  admirable  book  for  the 
numerous  class  who,  pursuing  knowledge  under  difficulties,  need 
the  stimulus  of  successful  men,  or  the  animation  of  strong  con¬ 
centrated  proverb-like  words.*  ilr.  Johnson^s  Living  to  Vur- 
pose  has  much  in  it  likely  to  be  very  useful ;  it  is  strictly  a 
didactic  book,  but  noble  names,  of  which  it  is  good  to  think,  and 
which  it  docs  a  man  good  to  pronounce,  arc  strewn  through  its 
pages.  It  is  a  volume  full  of  life  and  judiciousness,  and  ap¬ 
parently  considerable  reading  has  dropped  its  results  into  this 
very  elegant  and  useful  volume.  Bevelation  hj  Look  t  contains 
some  very  thoughtful  reading.  The  volume  having  this  title  is 
small ;  but  included  in  its  hundred  pages  is  a  very  a])prcciativc 
essay  on  the  life  of  Frederick  liobcrtson,  of  Brighton,  and  also  a 
review  of  “  The  ^lystery  of  Pain  ;  a  Pook  for  the  SorroAvful.” 
Poth  the  life  of  Mr.  liobcrtson  and  “  The  IMystery  of  Pain,”  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  spoken  words  of  deep  import  and  counsel  to  tlic 
author  of  this  little  w’ork ;  a  quiet  thoughtfulness  is  its  chief 
characteristic.  Ughtat  Livening  Time  J  is  a  book  tliat  wdll  prove 
a  source  of  encouragement  to  many  wdio  labour  among  the  poor. 
The  instances  it  contains  of  earnest  elfort  successfully  crowned, 
will  give  fresh  impulse  to  those  who  may  feel  despondent,  as 
they  think  that  all  their  best  endeavours  have  proved  fruitless, 
and  that  no  one  heart  or  life  has  responded  to  their  repeated 
solicitation.  Tlie  seed  may  spring  into  existence  after  the  hand 
which  sowed  it  sow’s  no  more.  One  sows  and  another  reaps.” 
And  this  lesson  such  w’orks  as  Light  at  Livening  Time  teaches. 
Many  of  the  short  narratives  this  volume  contains,  w  ill  be  read 
with  interest.  Maggie^s  Flowers, Wee  Sandie,”  ‘‘  Agnes, 

*  Living  to  Purpose  ;  or^  MaLmg  the  Pest  of  Life.  Py  Joseph  Jolinstou. 
T.  Nelson  .'ind  Sons. 

t  Jtevvlrttion  hg  LotL.  and  other  P.ssays.  By  the  Author  of  ff  hat  nvj 
'Ihoughts  are.  Jurrohl  and  S(>ii. 

X  Light  at  Kveumg  'lime  :  or^  yarraticcs  of  Missionary  Labour  amofigst 
the  Sick.  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 
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Willie,”  and  others,  will  prove  a  source  of  help  to  many 
labourers  who  are  wearied  with  hoping.  Indeed,  “  Maggie^ 
Flowers  ”  reminds  us  of  a  pleasing  incident  of  which  we  our¬ 
selves  were  once  a  witness.  Passing,  one  hot  summer’s  day, 
down  one  of  the  very  poor  streets  of  our  mighty  London,  we 
saw,  lying  at  an  open  parlour  window,  a  poor,  thin,  and  sickly- 
looking  girl  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  At  the  same  time  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  young,  healthful,  and  blooming  school¬ 
girl,  carrying  a  beautiful  moss-rose  in  her  hand.  As  she  passed 
the>ick  girl,  a  very  wistful  expression  came  into  the  poor  thin  face 
of  the  invalid  as  her  eye  was  caught  by  the  beauty  of  the  llower,  and 
the  involuntary  murmur  escaped  her  lips,  “  Oh,  what  a  beautiful 
“  rose.”  The  school-girl  heard  the  words,  and  saw  the  eager  face, 
and  hesitated;  but  at  length,  overcoming  her  apparent  reluctance, 
she  went  up  to  the  sick  girl  and  inquired,  “  Would  you  like  it  ?  ” 
“  Oh,  I  should,  if  you  can  spare  it,”  was  the  response.  “  Yes, 
“  here  it  is,  take  it,  please,’’  and  placing  the  rose  in  the  out¬ 
stretched  hand,  she  ran  speedily  on  her  way,  leaving  the  poor 
girl  delighted  with  her  treasure ;  and  for  days  after  wo  saw  the 
same  rose,fplaced  in  an  old  bottle,  and  standing  on  the  window¬ 
sill,  where  the  invalid  could  feast  her  eyes  upon  its  beauty. 

We  are  very  glad  to  welcome  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of 
Miss  Grcenwell’s  very  thoughtful  book  the,  2\co  Friends  Many 
to  whom  it  is  new  will  be  able  to  pass  very  pleasantly  a  few 
Sunday  hours  in  perusing  its  pages,  and  those  to  whom  thc^vork 
is  familiar  will  renew  the  pleasure  they  experienced  when  it  was 
first  given  to  the  public.  A  new  edition  is  also  published  of  ]\Ir. 
Wilson’s  Brands  Plucked  from  the  Burning  a  record  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  attending  the  establishment  of  ragged  schools. 

Fiction  adapted  •  for  Sunday  reading  is  by  no  means  to  be  de¬ 
spised,  and  many  skilful  authors  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  religious  instruction  both  in  ficti¬ 
tious  narrative  of  our  own  days,  and  in  historical  talcs,  but,  per¬ 
haps  no  author  has  adopted  this  method  of  composition  with  so 
much  success  as  the  authoress  of  Both  Sides  of  the  /Sea.}:  This 
volume,  however,  will  not  add  much  to  the  author’s  reputation 
as  a  writer;  it  docs  not  equal  her  Schonherg- Cotta  Family^  but  it 
IS  not  deficient  in  interest.  The  narrative  extends  over  many 


•  Tivo  Friends.  By  Dora  Grccnwell.  Alexander  Stnihan, 
t  /brands  Flucked  from  the  liurninn.  By  the  Jtev.  J.  H.  Wilson.  S. 
W.  Partridpje. 

I  On  Both  sides  of  the  Sea  :  a  Story  of  the  CommomreaUh  and  the 
^storation.  By  the  Author  of  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg- Cotta  Family. 
f.  Nelson  and  Sons. 
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years,  dating  from  the  death  of  Charles  I.  till  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  It  reads  like  a  tale  told  by  the  fireside  in  the  gloaming, 
so  subdued  and  soft  is  its  tone.  It  comprises  the  “  liecollcctlons 
of  Olive,*’  wife  of  a  Puritan  soldier,  ami  extracts  from  Lettice’s 
Diary,”  the  daughter  of  a  Royalist,  who  during  the  Common¬ 
wealth  lived  in  France.  Olive’s  Recollections”  contain  portraits 
of  many  of  the  men  whose  names  have  been  familiar  to  all  lovers 
of  literature.  Thus  we  have  a  picture  of  Dr.  Owen  as  he  preached 
before  the  members  of  Parliament.  He  came  of  an  ancient 
“  Welsh  ancestry  ;  his  bearing  had  a  courtly  grace  ;  his  tall  and 
“  stately  figure  had  the  case  and  vigour  of  one  used  to  manly  ex- 
“  crciscs ;  his  voice  was  well  tuned,  as  the  tones  of  one  who  loved 
“  music  as  he  did  should  be ;  his  eyes  were  dark  and  keen.”  So,  also, 
we  have  Mr.  Richard  Baxter.  “  I  saw  a  grave  man  habited  like  a 
“  minister,  with  a  broad  collar  and  close  fitting  cap  on  his  head, 
“  sitting  at  a  table  with  an  open  Bible  before  him.  By  his  side 
stood  a  little  serving  maiden,  whom,  at  that  moment,  lie  was 
“  questioning  in  simple  language,  in  a  calm,  persuasive  voice, 
“  and  with  a  remarkably  clear  utterance,  while  she  answered 
“  without  fear.  His  form  was  slight,  and  his  gait  slightly  stoop- 
ing  ;  his  face  worn  and  grave,  yet  not  unfrequcntly  ‘  tending 
“  ‘  to  a  smile,’  and  always  lighted  up  by  his  dark,  keen,  observant 
“  eyes.  Altogether  the  face  made  me  think  of  portraits  of  saintly 
“  monks,  worn  with  fasting  and  prayer,  save  that  the  eyes  were 
“  quick  and  piercing  rather  than  contemplative.”  And  in  like 
manner  we  nave  the  portraits  of  many  more  Puritan  worthies. 
The  volume  will  be  welcomed  in  many  families  to  whom  the 
authoress’s  previous  w'orks  arc  familiar.  A  companion  volume, 
and  published  in  the  same  series,  as  Both  Sides  of  the  Sea^ 
although  not  by  the  same  authoress,  is  Helena* s  llouschold*  This 
is  a  talc  of  Rome  in  the  tirst  century  of  the  Christian  era  and 
during  the  reign  of  Nero.  It  is  well  and  ably  written,  and  can¬ 
not  fail  in  giving  satisfaction  to  many  readers,  who  will  find  in 
its  pages  and  among  its  stirring  scenes  much  to  amuse  and  in¬ 
struct.  The  fights  in*  the  amphitheatre,  the  burning  of  Rome, 
the  death  of  Nero,  and  the  fiill  of  Jerusalem  arc  all  vividly  pic¬ 
tured.  The  interest  of  the  story  is  sustained  throughout,  and  the 
characters  of  the  Roman,  the  Jew,  and  the  Briton  arc  strongly 
drawn. 

Children  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  Sunday  literature,  many 
really  excellent  works  arc  being  continually  issued  for  their  sole 
behoof  in  instruction  and  amusement.  Among  the  most  recent  is 


•  Helena's  Household :  a  Tale  of  Home  in  the  First  Century.  T.  Nelson 
Mid  Sons. 
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the  Life  of  JesuSy*  now  in  the  course  of  publication  in  monthly 
parts,  and  if  the  remainder  of  the  parts  equal  in  ability  and  skill 
the  first  three  already  issued,  by  the  end  of  the  year  a  very  handsome 
volume  will  be  added  to  the  literature  for  young  people.  The 
author’s  method  of  treating  the  narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is 
ori^nnal,  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  ;  no  other  writer  has 
treated  it  in  a  similar  manner.  -  As  the  story  proceeds,  there  arc 
really  well  executed  engravings,  illustrating  the  natural  history 
and  the  scenery  of  Palestine,  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
Jews,  and  also  the  scenes  in  our  Saviour’s  life.  This  plan  adds 
much  to  the  lucidness  of  the  narrative,  and  will  convey  to  the 
minds  of  the  young  a  clearer  conception  of  the  various  incidents 
in  the  marvellous  career  of  our  Lord.  We  feel  assured  the 
monthly  instalments  will  be  eagerly  anticipated  and  welcomed  by 
numbers  of  young  people  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated,  and 
the  author  gain  an  additional  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the 
young  to  that  he  already  has  by  being  the  editor  of  Kind  Words, 
We  cannot  conclude  our  brief  notice  of  this  really  excellent  work 
without  endorsing  the  author’s  own  words,  when  he  says,  that  not 
only  to  the  young,  but  “  to  parents  it  will  be  most  valuable  for 
“  Sabbath  reading  with  their  children, whilst  Sunday-school  teachers 
“will  find  in  it  much  that  is  helpful  and  useful.”  Such  books  as 
Bible  Sketches^  are  so  far  of  value,  that  they  simplify  the  stories 
of  the  Old  Testament  for  little  folk ;  thus  they  become  early 
familiarised  with  Bible  narrative  and  truth,  and  those  children 
who  have  read  Mr.  Green’s  first  volume  will  be  ready  to  receive 
this  now  before  us,  and  welcome  it  as  a  source  from  whence  they 
are  to  receive  pleasure.  Tom  Tracy yX  is  one  of  those  talcs 
familiar  to  most  young  readers,  in  which  the  hero  fights  manfully 
against  his  besetting  fault,  and  who,  from  adverse  circumstances, 
remains  for  a  time  under  a  cloud,  which  cloud,  however,  event¬ 
ually  disperses,  and  the  sunshine  of  victory  and  hope  follow,  and 
he  remains  the  conqueror.  This  story  of  T'om  2  racy  is  a  good 
one  of  its  kind,  and  we  doubt  not  will  speedily  find  its  way  to 
the  book  shelves  of  many  Sunday-school  libraries.  Prom  the 
same  publishers,  who  are  quite  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  their  publications,  we  have  The  Giant  Killer,^  This 


•  The  Life  of  Jesus.  For  Young  People.  By  the  Editor  of  Kind 
Wordu,  Henry  Hall,  5G,  Old  Bailey. 

\  Bible  Sketches  and  their  Teachings.  For  Young  People.  Second 
Scries.  By  Samuel  Green,  B.A.  Religious  Tract  Society. 
t  Tom  Tracy  ;  or,  JVhose  is  the  Victory.  T.  Nelson  and  Sous. 

5  ^  Giant  Killer  ;  or^  the  Battle  which  all  must  Fight.  By  A.  L.  0.  E. 
A-  Nelson  and  Sons. 
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\Tork  is  copiously  illustntcd,  and  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  ot  a  Tery  favourite  author  for  the  young.  The  writer 
has  a  capital  text ;  for  the  giant  killer  goes  forth  to  kill  such 
giants  as  sloth,  selfishness,  untruth,  hate,  and  pride ;  and  our 
readers  can  very  well  understand  how,  from  a  pen  able  to  wield 
the  words  of  allegory,  such  adventures  may  become  very  attrac¬ 
tive  and  instructive.  It  is  a  very  pretty  volume  to  read  aloud  in 
a  child’s  circle,  and  will  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  author  in 
writing  and  the  publishers  in  getting  up. 

Thus  various  arc  the  books  with  which  wo  may,  in  no  faithless 
spirit,  at  once  rest,  and  entertain,  and  recreate  mind,  heart,  and 
body  during  the  hours  which  sonaetimes  on  Sabbath-days  seem, 
simj)Iy  because  unoccupied,  to  be  especially  wearisome ;  and  we 
think,  as  our  eyes  have  run  over  the  variety  of  books  before  us, 
w'c  must  have  suggested  some  suitable  to  most  needs  and  tastes. 
Needs  dilier;  how  various,  for  instance,  arc  those,  and  how 
w-idely  various,  the  ministrations  of  Guevara  and  Dr.  Guthrie? 
Studies  of  Character  *  is  exactly  the  book  for  the  family  during 
the  Sabbath  afternoon.  Bold,  strong  lines  and  features  are 
brought  out  in  all  the  well  known  clearness  and  wdth  all  the 
variety  of  easy  illustration ;  the  thought  never  taxed,  devotion 
not  sounded  to  its  nervous  depths  and  tensions,  yet  good,  earnest, 
practical,  the  words  sonorous  and  resonant,  just  marking  the 
diiferenee  between  the  pictorial  and  electrical,  the  pleas;intly 
seen  and  the  profoundly  felt.  But  the  ^Eysteries  of  Mount 
Calvary  f  the  reader  will  take  to  some  lonely  place  and  read  it 
in  some  solitaiy"  hour.  It  seems  to  us  one  of  those  precious, 
priceless  legacies  handed  down  from  the  devotion  of  the  Homish 
Church,  like  the  spiritual  combat  of  Laurence  Scupoli.  Gueviira 
wrote  much  ;  he  was  a  Franciscan,  a  Spanish  bishop,  and 
chronicler  and  courtier  to  Charles  V.  This  little  volume  is 
tender,  with  the  richest  tendenicss  of  a  living  faith  in  the  cross; 
it  brims  over  like  a  sacramental  cup,  full  of  the  legacy  of  life, 
and  death,  and  love.  IIow  is  it  that  the  Church  seems  to  have 
lost  the  power  to  write  such  things  ? 

•  Studies  of  Character  from  the  Old  Testament.  By  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D. 
Strahan  Co. 

f  The  Mysteries  of  Mount  (alvary  ;  translated  from  the  Latin  (f  Antonio 
ds  Guevara.  Edited  by  the  Kev,  Orby  Shipley,  M.A.  Kivingtous. 
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MR.  DAE  WIN’S  RECENT  INDUCTIONS.* 

Mr.  DARWIN’S  just  published  bulky  work  neither  advances 
him  nor  the  students  of  his  theory  one  step  towards  the  reali¬ 
sation  of  his  cherished  dream  concerning  the  Origin  of  Species. 

he  published  his  work  bearing  that  title,  it  was  given  as  an 
abstract  of  a  larger  work,  for  which  we  were  told  wo  must  wait 
two  or  three  years.  We  have  waited  with  some  degree  of  impa¬ 
tience,  while  grieved  to  hear  of  the  continued  ill-health  of  the 
distinguishednaturalist,  but  we,  who  have  waited  long,  arc  w’ait- 
“  ing  still  this  is  not  the  work,  it  is  only  an  instalment,  and  the 
Question,  it  seems,  is  yet  to  be  fully  discussed  in  future  volumes. 
We  hope  we  are  incapable  of  speaking  'with  disrespect  of  an 
eminent  and  accomplished  man,  whose  calm,  chaste  style  of  nar¬ 
ration  and  composition,  and  graceful  treatment  of  antagonists, 
may  well  be  a  model  to  some  of  us  wdio  profess  to  be  more  reli¬ 
giously  disposed.  Still  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  Mr. 
Darwin  seems  to  us  like  a  man  who  has  dreamed  a  dream,  w’hich, 
upon  waking,  he  spends  years  in  attempting  to  prove  to  be  true. 
We  receive,  with  great  deference  and  respect,  all  the  facts  and 
obsen'ations  his  observant  and  richly-furnished  mind  is  able  to 
impart  to  us,  but  we  are  unable  to  find  a  single  fact  bearing  upon 
the  origin  of  species,  for  it  is  plain  that  the  Variation  under 
Domestication  is  one  thing,  and  the  Origin  is  quite  another. 
If  Sir  Isaac  New’ton  appeared  to  us,  and  asserted  the  earth  to 
be  square,  rtie  reverence  even  for  that  illustrious  person  would  not 
prevent  us,  we  fear,  from  saying,  “  Dut,  Sir  Isaac,  what  are  the 
lacis,  and  where  are  the  tacts  ?  ”  And  even  so  we  have  still 
to  say  to  Mr,  Darwin,  with  reference  to  his  dream  of  tlie  ori- 


•  1.  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,  Ry 
Charles  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.K.S.,  &c.  In  two  volumes,  with  illus¬ 
trations.  John  "Murray. 

2.  The  Darwinian  Theory  of  the  Transmutation  of  Sjyecies  examined, 

I>y  a  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  James  Aisbet. 

3.  The  Three  Barriers  :  Notes  on  Mr  Darwitfs  “  Origin  of  Species'* 
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gin  of  species,  Where  and  what  arc  the  facts  ?  The  reader 
will  find  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information  in  these  volumes, 
though  we,  who  arc  not  pigeon-fanciers,  begin  to  he  almost 
tired  of  these  pigeons;  they  occupy  a  large  space,  and  prove 
nothing  to  the  argument.  The  fact  remains  where  it  was  at  the 
beginning — man  can  modify  many  orders  of  creatures  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  he  cannot  make  one  creature  into  another  creature, 
he  cannot  force  any  being  across  certain  fixed  barriers  of  being  ; 
far  less  arc  there  any  proofs  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  famous  and  favourite 
theory  of  the  polar  bear  becoming  the  whale,  and  still  less  have 
we  any,  even  the  remotest,  hints  of  evidence,  as  to  how  the  spore 
of  a  sea-weed  might  become,  even  in  the  course  of  ages,  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  man.  One  might  almost  suppose  that  ^Ir.  Darwin 
was  impelled  to  these  most  curious  dreams  by  the  pride  of  an¬ 
cestry,  and  the  desire  to  retain  upon  his  literary  escutcheon  the 
right  to  the  literary  crest  of  his  celebrated  grandfather.  Seldom 
has  a  grandson  been  more  faithful  to  his  literary  lineage ;  and 
Charles  Darwin  seems  to  have  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  life 
in  an  attempt  to  illustrate,  by  scientific  observation,  what  Erasmus 
Darwin,  better  than  half  a  century  since,  illustrated  in  rich, 
imaginative,  and  sonorous,  but,  we  suppose,  in  not  very  readable 
poetry.  If  Mr.  Darwin,  after  the  fashion  of  certain  writers, 
desired  to  find  couplets  or  verses  to  place  at  the  head  of  his 
scientific  chapters,  he  might  find  a  verse  for  every  thesis,  and 
sanctify  every  wildest  dream  by  some  of  the  flowing  metres  of 
his  grandfather  ;  %vc  almost  think  filial  reverence  ought  to  move 
him  to  do  this.  The  universal  W’arfarc  of  nature,  the  assertion 
that  through  all  her  domains  nature  weeds  out  the  weak,”  the 
painful  impression  upon  the  intelligence,  of  the  incalculable  periods 
of  time — tnree  hundred  millions  of  years,  we  believe,  for  the  doing 
of  all  Mr.  Darwin  says  has  been  done.  The  mysterious  poten¬ 
tiality  of  nature,  by  wdiicli  everything  seems  to  be  in  everything 
else,  these  wxre  the  inspiring  thoughts  w’hich  rolled  forth  in  the 
words  of  the  poet.  Time  and  warfare,  the  two  great  factors  of 
our  whole  universe,  the  everlasting  self-involving,  self-disinte¬ 
grating  powers,  these  sum  up  the  forces  by  which  things  are ; 
before  such  powers  as  these  w’e  are  able  to  dispense  with  the  will 
of  a  creator,  or  the  epochs  which  we  understand  and  speak  of  as 
creation.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  our  readers  to 
notice  these  points  of  analogy  in  the  earlier  and  later  writer.  A 
very  fair  representation  of  the  infinity  of  Darwinism  may  be  seen 
in  such  lines  as  the  following  : — 


So  late  descried  by  Herschel’s  piercing  sight, 

Haug  the  bright  squadrons  of  the  twinkling  night ; 
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Ten  thousand  marshall’d  stars,  a  silver  zone, 

KtFuse  their  blended  lustres  round  her  throne ; 

Suns  call  to  suns,  in  lucid  clouds  conspire. 

And  light  exterior  skies  with  golden  fire ; 

Resistless  rolls  the  illimitable  sphere, 

And  one  great  circle  forms  the  unmeasur’d  year. 

Roll  on,  ye  stars  !  exult  in  youthful  prime, 

Mark  with  bright  curves  the  printless  steps  of  time  ! 

Near  and  more  near  your  beamy  cars  approach. 

And  lessening  orbs  on  lessening  orbs  encroach. 

Flowers  of  the  sky !  ye  too  to  age  must  yield. 

Frail  as  yon  silken  sisters  of  the  field  I 

Star  after  star  from  heaven’s  high  arch  shall  rush, 

Suns  sink  on  suns,  and  systems  systems  crush, 

Headlong,  extinct,  to  one  dark  centre  fall. 

And  death  and  night  and  chaos  mingle  all ! 

Till  o’er  the  wreck,  emerging  from  the  storm. 

Immortal  nature  lifts  her  changeful  form^ 

Mounts  from  her  funeral  pyre  on  wings  of  flame. 

And  soars  and  shines^  another  and  the  same. 

So  Mr.  Darwin's  Struggle  for  Life  "  meets  us  in  such  verses 
as  the  following — the  universal  warfare  of  all  creatures  through¬ 
out  nature  : — 

The  wolf,  escorted  by  his  milk-drawn  dam, 

Unknown  to  mercy,  tears  the  guilelcBS  lamb ; 

The  towering  eagle,  darting  from  above. 

Unfeeling  rends  the  inoffensive  dove  ; 

The  lamb  and  dove  on  living  nature  feed. 

Crop  the  young  herb,  or  crush  the  embryon  seed. 

Nor  spares  the  loud  owl  in  her  dusky  flight, 

Smit  with  sweet  notes,  the  minstrel  of  the  night ; 

Nor  spares,  enamour’d  of  his  radiant  form, 

Tlie  hungry  nightingale  the  glowing  worm. 

Who  with  bright  lamp  alarms  the  midnight  hour. 

Climbs  the  green  stem,  and  slays  the  sleeping  flower. 

Or  to  take  two  other  brief  illustrative  passages  : — 

Air,  earth,  and  ocean  to  astonished  day. 

One  scene  of  blood,  one  mighty  tomb  display  ! 

From  hunger’s  arm  the  shafts  of  death  are  hurl’d, 

And  one  great  slaughter-house  the  warring  world ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

While  nature  sinks  in  Time’s  destructive  storms, 

The  wrecks  of  death  are  but  a  change  of  forms  ; 

Emerging  matter  from  the  grave  returns. 

Feels  new  desires,  with  new  sensations  burns. 

So  much  for  the  ancestor  of  the  naturalist,  his  curious  dreams, 
and  rarely  referred-to  volumes  ;  they  express  in  rhyme  what  his 
descendant  seeks  to  express  in  far  better  and  more  patiently  elabo¬ 
rated  prose.  The  dreariness  of  the  outlook  may  create  a  preju- 
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dice  against  the  theory;  It  is  most  likely  in  most  minds  to  do  so, 
for  man  has  a  longing  after  immortality,  and  is  not  content  that 
his  identity  should  be  lost  and  swallowed  up  as  an  iguanodon  is 
lost  in  the  alligator  of  a  later  age,  or  a  mastodon  in  a  mammotli. 
With  every  disposition  to  be  truth-loving  and  honest  in  the 
inquiry,  we  think  men  may  be  forgiven  if  they  refuse  to  accept 
the  theory  without  a  very  distinct  endorsement  of  facts,  and  Mr. 
Darwin  does  not  leave  it  to  be  conjectured  what  are  his  ideas. 
With  reference  to  the  prcception  of  his  views,  he  says,  indeed, 
his  system  will  introduce  an  entirely  new  era  of  psychology.  “  In 
“  the  distant  future  I  see  open  fields  for  far  more  important  rc- 
searches.  Psychology  will  be  based  on  a  new  foundation — that 
“  of  the  necessary  requirements  of  each  mental  power  and  capacity; 
“  by  gradation,  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  man  and  his 
“  history.”  We  are  very  glad,  therefore,  that  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  appearance  of  the  two  new  volumes  from  his  })en,  in 
which  he  retracts  nothing  from  his  previous  volume,  but  refers  us 
to  it  for  a  more  ample  statement  of  his  doctrine,  we  have  the  com¬ 
plete,  vigorous,  thoroughly  searching,  and  'we  think  overwhelming, 
confutation  of  his  doctrines  in  the  work  of  the  Graduate  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  ^Ir.  Darwin  well  says  that  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  theory  look  towards  an  entirely  reconstructed  psy¬ 
chology — we  may  say  also  towards  an  entire  reconstruction  of 
theology.  In  some  matters  he  seems,  indeed,  to  contradict  him¬ 
self;  for  while  he  tells  us  that  one  Hand  has  surely  worked 
“  throughout  the  universe,”  he  yet  argues,  throughout,  apparently, 
that  natural  selectioq  is  the  hand,  the  very  Deity  from  whose 
plastic  touch  has  emanated  all  the  marvellous  fitnesses  w'e  behold 
in  the  scheme  of  things  ;  no  selection,  in  the  ordinary  usage 
of  that  word,  has  ever  presided  over  the  mould  of  any  crea¬ 
ture.  Some  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  continental  admirers,  especially 
Dr.  Karl  A’  ogt — that  most  abusive  atheist — define  their  impres¬ 
sion  of  his  place  in  theology  very  distinctly.  Vogt  says, 
“  1  here  can  be  no  doubt  that  ^Ir.  DarwiiPs  theory  ignores  a  per- 
sonal  creator,  and  his  direct  interference  in  the  transformation 
“  and  creation  of  species.  There  being  no  sphere  of  action  for 
“  such  a  being  giving  first  starting-point,  the  first  organism,  all 
“  existing  organisms,  arc  subsequently,  by  natural  selection,  de- 
“  veloped  from  it  in  a  continuous  manner  through  all  geological 
“periods  by  the  simple  laws  of  transmission.’^  Vogt  expounds 
the  doctrines  of  natural  selection  in  a  most  astonishing  manner. 
We  have  already  characterised  his  lectures  on  man  some  time 
since  ;  it  is  enough  to  remark  here  that  he  boldly  says,  referring  to 
the  theological  aspects  of  the  theory,  “  We  have  no  other  fear 
“  than  that  of  seeing  our  human  dignity  violated,  a  dignity  we 
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value  the  more  since  it  lias  been  conquered  with  the  greatest 

labours  by  us  and  by  our  ancestors,  doivn  to  the  ape''  And  he 
then  goes  on,  at  great  length,  to  glorify  the  skeleton  of  the  ape, 
and  shows  how  entirely  it  is  in  our  own,  and  how  human  the  de¬ 
lightful  creature  is.  Again,  we  say,  these  are  not  pleasant  things ;  wc 
only  refer  to  them  here  for  the  purpose  of  noting  how  the  doctrine 
drifts,  and  who  they  are  who  receive  it ;  we  admit  at  once  that 
this  is  apart  from  its  truth  or  falsehood.  First  of  all,  however,  the 
reader  has  to  believe,  by  what  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  are  clear  processes 
of  induction,  that  all  the  beings  of  our  world  are  without  a  mind. 
God  is  only  the  “  God  of  sea-weeds.”  Infinite  ages  since,  He  created 
the  spore  of  a  sea- weed ;  since  then  He  has  never  troubled  himself  or 
the  world  with  any  interference  ;  the  functions  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion  have  done  all.  If  the  reader  refers  to  the  Origin  of  Species, 
or  if  he  would  have  a  very  able  and  ample  analysis  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  fairly  and  honestly  stated,  he  may  refer  to  the  chapter  on 
the  “Functions  of  Natural  Selection  in  the  Darwinian  Theory  exa- 
“mined;”  it  is  all  natural  selection.  This  is  the  deity;  and  very  re¬ 
markably  ^Ir.  Darwin  seems  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  this  deity,  because  he  secs’so  complete  and  exquisite  a  fitness 
in  what  we  should  call  certain  adaptations,  that  he  can  only  regard 
them  as  emanating  from  such  a  result ;  they  are  so  admirable  in  their 
harmony  that  no  design  could  produce  them.  The  argument  seems 
to  be,  that  perfect  ignorance  and  perfect  helplessness  produce  the 
wisest,  the  most  complete,  and  most  w^onderful  objects  in  nature; 
give  inability,  ignorance,  and  nothingness  time  enough,  and  they 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  anything.  This  is  wisdom,  to  believe 
in  universally  prevalent  mind ;  God  extending  through  all  ex¬ 
tent  is  an  old-world  folly  and  fable ;  to  believe  in  the  principle  of 
natural  selection,  lierein  is  wisdom.  This  is  philosophy,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  “  weary  of  the  old-fashioned  practice  of  milking 
‘‘  the  cow,  they  have  taken  to  the  bull.”  In  order  to  make  a 
perfect  and  beautiful  machine,  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  how  to 
make  it,  design  is  denied  ;  and  yet  in  the  description  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  skeleton,  the  proper  mixture  of  cartilage,  of  com¬ 
pact  with  cancellated  tissue,  of  rounded  with  angular  forms,  of 
imiformly  contiguous  segments  with  numerous  elevations,  depres¬ 
sions,  enlargements,  and  processes — all  this  results  in  making  the 
pieces  of  the  skeleton  hard  levers,  bases  of  support,  and  protective 
textures,  such  as  the  artifice  of  man  could  never  imitate ;  and  yet 
in  all  this  absolute  ignorance,  absolute  blind  unconsciousness 
everywhere,  the  whole  complex  fabric  of  nature,  with  all  these 
wonderful  relations,  is  given  over  to  the  operation  of  laws  which 
never  had  the  imprint  of  the  finger  of  God  upon  them,  but  which 
have  been  taking  their  own  way  from  the  moment  of  the  creation 
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of  the  8oa-weed  until  now.  If  nature  is  assuredly  a  great  and  in¬ 
explicable  mystery,  is  the  veil  of  the  mystery  lifted  or  its  dark¬ 
ness  lightened  by  such  a  theory  as  this  ? 

We  have  often  remarked  that,  as  Mr.  Darwin  pursues  his  way, 
he  cannot  fail  to  give  to  us  a  rare  delight  by  glimpses  into  many 
departments  of  natural  history.  It  is  this,  indeed,  which  has 
perhaps  given  to  his  peculiar  theories  so  extensive  a  fame,  the 
association  of  the  theory  with  observations  of  such  unquestioned 
interest.  Ilis  account  of  the  great  slave-making  ants,  is  one  of 
these  remarkably  curious  illustrations.  In!  England,  we  believe, 
ho  was  the  first  who  published  any  account  of  these  singular 
tribes;  nor  does  natural  history  furnish  us  with  any  instances 
much  more  singular,  even  in  insect  life,  which  is  the  marvellous 
pantechnicon  of  nature.  The  slave-making  ant  is  dependent 
altogether  on  its  slaves.  Without  their  aid  the  species  would  cer¬ 
tainly  become  extinct  in  a  single  year ;  they  are  incapable  of 
making  their  own  nest,  or  of  feeding  their  own  larvae.  When 
the  old  nest  is  found  inconvenient,  and  they  have  to  migrate,  it 
is  the  slaves  which  determine  the  migration,  and  actually  carry 
their  masters  in  their  jaws.  So  utterly  helpless  are  the  masters, 
that  when  Huber  shut  up  thirty  of  them  without  a  slave,  but 
with  plenty  of  the  food  which  they  liked  best,  and  with  their 
larvae  and  pupae  to  stimulate  them  to  work,  they  did  nothing, 
they  could  not  even  feed  themselves,  and  many  even  perished 
with  hunger.  Huber  then  introduced  a  single  slave,  and  she 
instantly  set  to  work,  fed  and  saved  the  survivors,  made  some 
cells,  tended  the  larvae,  and  put  all  to  rights.  Through  several 
pages  the  writer  carries  forward  his  singular  observations  and 
descriptions.  The  slaves  too  are  generally  black,  and  not  above 
half  the  size  of  their  red  masters.  Mr.  Darwin  seems  to  have 
observed  many  communities  with  large  stocks  of  slaves,  has 
ob.servcd  some  on  the  march  to  a  distance  of  twenty-five  yards ; 
while  Huber  noticed  how,  in  Switzerland,  the  slaves  habitually 
worked  with  the  masters  in  making  the  nest,  and  they  alone  open 
and  close  the  doors  in  the  morning  and  evening.  There  is  a 
ditforence,  it  seems,  between  these  singular  creatures  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  England.  Slaves,  it  seems,  are  captured  more  readily  in 
Switzerland  than  in  our  anti-slavery  regions.  This  is  one  of 
those  instances  rather  frightful  to  contemplate  ;  this  marvellous 
instinct  for  rearing  slaves,  how  came  this  about  ?  Well  has  it 
been  said,  these  tribes  look  like  communities  of  degenerate  men, 
and  suggest  the  idea  of  a  fearful  potentiality,  even  among  some 
of  the  most  insignificant  things  in  nature.  The  bee  is  another 
marvel,  with  its  mysterious,  but  perfect  cell.  As  we  contemplate 
these  things,  we  quite  enter  into  the  sentiment,  well  expressed  by 
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Mr.  Darwin,  when  he  says,  it  deserves  a  special  notice,  that  the 
more  important  objections  relate  to  questions  in  which  we  are 
confessedly  ignorant,  nor  do  we  know  how  ignorant  we  are; 
but  we  find  him  saying  too,  We  shall  probably  never  dis- 
“  entangle  ,the  inextricable  web  of  affinities ;  but  when  we 
“  have  a  distinct  object  in  view,  and  do  not  look  to  some  unknown 
“  plan  of  creation,  we  may  hope  to  make  slow  but  sure  progress.” 
These  passages  do  not  seem  to  harmonise  very  well  together,  but 
the  last  does  imply  that  a  belief  in  the  plan  of  creation  has 
hitherto  been  the  chief  hindrance  to  the  advance  of  science. 
Planless  then,  altogether  unrelated  to  intention,  arrangement,  or 
design,  how  have  things  come  to  be  ?  Some  conception  may  be 
formed,  from  Mr.  Darwin’s  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  cell,  of 
the  architecture  of  the  hive  of  the  bee.  Dr.  Reid,  wo  know,  has 
said,  ‘‘  When  a  bee  makes  its  nest  geometrically,  the  geometry  is 
‘‘  not  in  the  bee,  but  in  that  Great  Geometrician  wlio  made  all 
“  things,  in  number,  weight,  and  measure.”  Mr.  Darwin  speaks 
of  the  comb  of  the  hive-bee  almost  with  enthusiasm  : — ‘‘  Beyond 
“  this  stage  of  perfection  in  architecture  natural  selection  could 
**  not  lead ;  for  the  comb  of  the  hive-bee,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
*^is  absolutely  perfect  in  economising  wax.”  So  our  writer  in¬ 
dustriously  sets  to  work  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty.  Mr.  Darwin’s 
account  of  the  way  in  which  he  conceives  the  bee  at  last  to 
have  arrived  at  its  marvellous  geometric  architecture  is  quite 
an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which,  according  to  his  theory, 
natural  selection  does  the  work  of  God.  The  honey-bee  lie 
believes  to  be  the  Mexican  MelUponay  developed  by  natural 
selection.  Here  is  the  passage  which,  perhaps,  with  its  succession 
of  hypotheses  and  suppositions,  may  have  struck  our  readers 
before : — 

Hence  wo  may  safely  conclude,  if  we  could  siioniLT  modify  thi 
INSTINCTS  already  possessed  by  the  Mcllipona,  and  in  themselves  not 
very  wonderful,  tlie  bees  would  make  a  structure  as  wonderfully  perfect 
as  that  of  the  hive-bee.  We  must  suppose  the  Mellipona  to  make  her 
cells  truly  spherical,  and  of  equal  sizes  (two  assumptions),  and  this 
Would  not  be  very  surprising,  seeing  that  she  docs  so  already  to  a 
Certain  extent,  and  seeing  what  perfectly  cylindrical  burrows  in  wood 
many  insects  can  make,  apparently  by  turning  round  on  a  fixed  point. 
IT j  must  suppose  the  Mellipona  to  arrange  her  cells  in  level  layers 
(another  assumption),  as  she  already  does  her  cylindrical  cells;  and  we 
/wrfAer  (fourth  assumption)  that  she  can  somehow  accu- 

hately  JUDGE  at  what  distance  to  stand  from  lier  fellow -labourers  when 
several  are  making  their  spheres, — we  have  further  to  suppose  (fifth  as- 
s^umption) — but  this  is  no  difficulty — that  after  hexagonal  prisms  have 
been  formed  by  the  intersection  of  adjoining  spheres  in  the  same  layer. 
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she  can  prolong  the  hexagon  to  any  length  requisite  to  hold  the  stock  of 
honey.  By  such  modifications  of  instinct,  in  themselves  not  very  wonderful 
hardly  more  wonderful  than  those  which  guide  a  bird  to  make  its  nest,  I 
holievo  that  the  hive-bee  has  acquired,  through  Natural  Selection,  her 
inimitable  architectural  powers. 

Thus  widely  different  is  the  measure  of  admiration  wo  bestow 
upon  the  naturalist  and  the  philosopher.  Wo  wish  not  to  speak 
disrespectfully ;  yet  innumerable  items,  like  that  W'hich  we 
have  (piotcd,  strike  us  as  ludicrous,  when  conceived  as  parts  of 
an  animal,  without  any  intervention  or  arrangement  which  can 
bo  called  presiding  mind.  “  So  the  tail  of  a  horse  may  have 
“  been  antecedently  the  caudal  instrument  of  a  shark ;  a  cow 
‘‘  may  have  derived  her  tail  from  the  skate,  and  the  giraffe  owe 

his  fly-flapper  to  a  remote  progenitor,  the  sturgeon.”  A  world 
of  curiosities,  to  w  hich  we  listen  wdth  interest,  if  not  amazement, 
spreads  out  before  us,  as  wo  sit  with  ]Mr.  Darwiii^s  volumes  in 
our  hands .  As  wdien  he  tells  us,  that  in  the  common  ass  we 
“  see  signs  of  its  original  desert  life,  in  its  strong  dislike  to 
“  cross  the  smallest  stream  of  water,  and  in  its  pleasure  in  rolling 
**  in  the  dust ;  ”  and  tliat  the  same  strong  dislike  to  cross  a  stream 
is  common  to  the  camel,  which  has  been  domesticated  from  u 
very  early  period.  lUit  w  e  arc  more  amazed  when  we  read  of  the 
means  by  w  hich  the  intelligence  of  apes  was  evoked,  preparatory 
to  their  assuming  the  human  form,  or  when  Mr.  l)arwdn  tells 
us  that  he  sees  nothing  particularly  wonderful  in  the  way  in 
w’hich  the  eye  came  to  be  the  marvellous  instrument  it  is, — 

"With  these  facts,  and  bearing  in  mind  how  small  the  number  of  living 
animals  is  in  proportion  to  those  which  have  become  extinct,  I  can  see 
no  very  yreat  difiiculty  in  believing  that  Natural  Selection  has  converted 
the  simple  apparatus  of  an  optic  nerve,  merely  coated  w’ith  pigment,  and 
invested  by  transparent  membrane,  into  an  optical  instrument  as  per¬ 
fect  as  possessed  by  any  member  of  the  Articulate  Class  (Insects). 

Scripture  says,  on  the  converse  of  all  this,  ‘‘  lie  that  made  the 
“  eye,  shall  lie  not  see  ;  ”  we  think  so  when  we  speak  of  micro¬ 
scopes  and  telescopes,  which  are  but  poor  imitations  and  helps  to 
the  human  eye.  But  according  to  Darwinism,  human  mind 
presided  over  the  manufacture  of  the  prospect- glass,  but  over 
the  structure  of  the  eye  no  mind  presided.  Uow  different  to 
all  this  reads  the  sublime  and  comprehensive  statement :  It  is 

lie  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  w’e  ourselves.^^  We  repeat  it ; 
as  we  read  ^Ir.  Darwun^s  sketches  in  Natural  Ilistory,  wre  arc 
instructed,  w*e  are  delighted,  but  when  he  begins  anywhere  the 
game  oi  hyjxithesis,  or  argument  from  metaphor,  we  cannot  but 
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be  amused,  as  he  says  : — “  A  well-developed  tail  having  been 
formed  in  an  aquatic  animal,  it  might  come  to  bo  worked  in 
“  for  all  sorts  of  purposes — as  a  fly-flapper,  or  organ  of  pre- 
**  hension,  or  as  an  aid  in  turning ;  as  with  tho  dog,  though  tlio 
“aid  must  bo  slight,  for  the  hare,  with  hardly  any  tad,  can 
“double  quickly  enough.’^  Swimming  bladders  and  lungs  come 
about  in  the  same  way.  Is  it  not  astonishing  and  amusing  that 
it  is  easier  to  Mr.  Darwin  to  believe  in  the  transmutation  of 
terrestrial  into  aquatic  animals,  and  of  fish  into  beasts,  than  to 
believe  that  an  animal  was  created  with  both  lungs  and  a  tail ; 
but  everywhere,  in  all  pages  and  places,  Topsy’s  incessant  ex¬ 
clamation  is  the  motto  for  Darwinism,  and  ‘‘  specks  I  growM 
is  the  hypothesis  of  every  creature,  and  every  part  of  every 
creature.  These  marvellous  potentialities  of  incipient  being  in 
embryo  salute  us  in  every  study  and  at  every  turn. 

But,  as  we  said  above,  to  the  argument  and  tlic  illustrations  in 
tho  notable  volume  on  the  Origin  of  Species  Mr.  Darwin  adds 
nothing,  he  simply  promises  another  book.  We  may  presume 
the  same  objection  to  personal  creative  power  and  wisdom,  the 
same  deification  of  the  old  law  of  natural  selection— evidently 
the  same  belief  that  domestications  illustrate  varieties,  while 
varieties  merge  into  species.  Tho  reader  will  not,  we  believe, 
find  in  these  volumes,  what  wo  hope  we  shall  be  pardoned  for 
calling  anything  like  tho  same  audacity  of  assertion,  or  oven 
of  speculation ;  and  to  ordinary  readers  the  volumes — save, 
perhaps,  in  the  last  chapters  especially,  that  in  which  the 
new  theory  (what  is  called  the  provisional  hypothesis  of  Pan- 
Genesis)  is  unfolded — wfill  not  seem  very  full  of  interest.  As  a 
work,  they  are  an  amazing  monument  of  patient  observation, 
of  acquaintance  with  every  recondite  and  out-of-the-way  store¬ 
house  of  knowledge,  of  inquisitive  mingling  wdth  men,  pigeon- 
fanciers  and  ignorant  breeders,  who,  perhaps,  with  scarce  an 
idea  about  anything  in  heaven,  or  earth,  or  sea,  were  yet  able 
to  minister  one  little  fact  or  observation  to  Mr.  Darwin’s 
omnivorous  stores.  It  has  been  remarked  that  tho  book  has 
a  truly  German-like  character  about  it,  in  its  range  of  accurate 
detail,  and  the  largeness  of  the  field  it  covers.  It  is  a  curious 
book ;  we  know  not  what  wx  can  say  beyond  this.  It  is  a  treatise, 
not  upon  w^hat  Mr.  Darwdn  would  call,  and  would  have  us  to 
Meve  in,  Natural  Selection.  It  is  a  treatise  upon  Artificial 
Selection,  w’hich  is  at  any  rate  as  old  as  the  patriarchs,  and  has 
a  history  from  the  day  when  J  acob  produced  varieties  in  Laban^s 
flock,  down  to  our  transcendent  boviculturist,  of  whom  Lord 
Somerville  says : — ‘‘  It  would  seem  as  if  breeders  had  chalked  out 
*  on  a  wall  the  most  perfect  form  of  a  sheep,  and  then  given  it 
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‘‘  Oxistenco/*  But  it  must  bo  very  obvious  that  there  is  un 
amazing  difference  between  this  and  Mr.  Darwins  doctrine, 
even  this  phase  of  it ;  that  which  the  mind  of  man,  presiding  over 
the  arrangements  of  nature  can  effect,  can  Nature  effect  for  her¬ 
self  ?  Nature  through  all  her  domains  weeds  out  the  weak.  This  is 
the  doctrine,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  battle  to  the  strong,  the 
race  to  the  swift — this  is  the  cheerful  theory  which  Mr.  Darwin 
finds  proved  to  his  satisfaction,  through  all  the  interminable  ages 
he  calls  to  his  aid.  Now,  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  nature 
that  seems  to  endorse  this.  The  theory  of  the  transmutation  of  spe¬ 
cies  has  met  with  singular  favour  from  many  naturalists,  from  the 
desire  to  dispense,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  intervention  of  a 
First  Cause,  the  ever-operating  God.  A  number  of  notes  are 
taken  of  instances  in  which  man  has  been  able  to  modify  the 
structure  of  the  plant  or  the  animal,  by  consenting  and  co-oper¬ 
ating  activities  of  nature  ;  but  in  all  this  there  is  not  a  hint  of 
tlie  transmutation  of  species;  nay,  nature,  it  would  seem,  rears 
lier  impassible  barriers,  so  that  one  cannot  pass  to  the  other. 
Each  creature  has  an  orbit  assigned  to  it,  and  the  attempted 
transgression  would  not  bo  the  improvement  of  the  species.  The 
author  of  the  Three  Barriers  finds  a  grouping  of  three  dis¬ 
tinct  values  in  the  Backbone,  the  Breast,  and  the  Brain  ;  these 
form  still  a  kind  of  abiding  type.  Constancy  of  species,  persist- 
ciice  of  type,  is  the  answer  brought  back  to  the  surface,  however 
deeply  wo  may  descend  among  the  ancient  records  of  creation. 
The  story  of  nature  does  not  seem  to  be  the  story  of  a  number 
of  converging  lines,  but  lines  strictly  parallel  and  perpendicular, 
based  upon  the  mystery  of  the  thing.  Men  have  in  all  ages 
attempted  to  show  that  successive  acts  of  creation  were  beneath 
the  possible  condescension  of  an  infinite  and  almighty  mind ; 
but  before  wo  can  think  this,  we  must  be  certain  that  we  arc 
clear  in  our  conception  of  the  being  we  call  God.  We  remember 
Mrs.  Jameson  remarks,  in  her  commonplace  book,  I  quoted  to 
A,  the  saying  of  a  sceptical  philosopher,  ^  the  world  is  but  one 
enormous  will  constantly  rushing  into  life.’  ‘  Is  that,’  she  respon¬ 
ded  quickly,  ‘  another  new  name  for  God  ?  ’  ”  Mr.  Darwin’s  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection  seems  worthy  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  reply.  Is  that  another  new  name  for  God?  In  his  last 
sentence  in  the  last  w'ork,  Mr.  Darwin  remarks,  apparently  tenta¬ 
tively  and  hypothetically,  an  “  omnipotent  and  omniscient  Crea- 
“  tor  ordains  everything,  and  foresees  everything.  Thus  wc  arc 
“  brought,”  he  continues, ‘‘face  to  face  with  a  difficulty  as  insoluble 
“  as  that  of  free-will  and  predestination.”  AVhy,  of  course  tbc 
difficulty  is  insoluble ;  it  is  as  true  now  as  ever.,  “  Who  can  by 
“  searching  find  out  God  ?  ”  Mr.  Darwin’s  exactest  researches 
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are,  after  all,  only  parts  of  His  ways  the  greatness  of  His 
“  power  w'ho  can  understand  ?  But  this  theory  of  natural 
gelation,  like  the  infinite  will,  in  the  quotation  from  Mrs. 
Jameson,  seems  to  imply  the  very  intelligence  of  God,  that  com¬ 
bination  and  congress  of  parts  in  every  creature  which,  in  deal- 
in<y  with  comparative  anatomy,  makes  a  Cuvier  or  an  Owen  a 
prophet,  when  a  single  bone  is  presented  to  the  eye,  so  tliat  un¬ 
erring  science,  from  two  or  three  remnants  of  a  skeleton,  is  able 
to  construct  a  plan  of  the  architecture  of  the  whole  creature ; — 
all  this  giving  no  proof  or  illustration  of  intelligence  presiding 
over  the  original  structure  of  tho  fabric,  only  a  Divine  power 
placed  in  nature,  containing  in  itself  tho  causes  of  generation, 
increase,  or  diminution,  but  itself  wholly  devoid  of  sense. 
What  is  this  nature,  this  unreasoning,  unconscious,  undirected 
power  of  preference,  this  selecting,  retaining,  preferring,  reject¬ 
ing  ?  It  meets  tho  observer  everywhere ;  there  are  cunning 
contrivances  apparent  in  all  things,  but  mind  is  to  be  detectetl 
nowhere.  Magical  transformations  take  place ;  the  structure  of  a 
bee-hive,  the  labours  of  an  ant-hill,  tho  parts  and  powers  of  a 
human  hand,  the  infinite  adaptations  of  the  eye  in  man  and  in 
creatures,  the  bones  of  a  snake,  tho  coil  of  rings  in  a  sightless 
worm — these  all  emanated  from  natural  selection  ;  the  mind  of 
God  is  in  none  of  them  ;  all  came  about  from  certain  potential 
capabilities,  which  existed,  and  have  manifested  themselves  so 
andso.  God — a  god  of  sea- weeds  apparently — had  to  be  conceived, 
in  the  language  of  logic,  postulated,  in  the  birthday  of  species, 
or  in  the  first  beginning.  So  far  Mr.  Darwdn  seems  to  cling  to 
the  old  superstitions :  all  things  were  immanent  in  that  first 
moment,  in  that  first  created  thing.  From  thence  all  forms  and 
manifestations  and  contrivances  have  emanated  since,  by  natural 
selection.  What  is  this  wonderful,  this  infinite  power  whicli 
presides  over  natural  selection  ?  What  is  this  principle  of  natural 
selection  ?  Why,  surely  if  a  God  was  necessary  in  tho  morning 
of  creation,  in  the  birthday  of  all  tho  races,  there  are  abundant 
evidences  that  the  same  infinite  power  and  wisdom  has  illus¬ 
trated  itself — say  rather  hbm(M — since.  What  is  this  infinitely 
ranging,  mighty  tide  of  contriving  and  adapting  life  ?  No  thought, 
no  conception,  no  word  of  Mr.  Darwin  lifts  the  veil  from  tho 
infinite  and  awful  mystery  of  life.  Wo  walk  through  a  city,  its 
streets,  palaces,  mansions,  its  arrangements  of  lamps  and  roads — 
if  we  could  not  meet  a  being  in  the  streets,  if  it  were  as  deserted  as 
a  Petraea,  Etruria,  or  Pompeii,  if  we  saw  only  the  collection  of  rude 
monuments,  like  those  which  greet  us  in  the  depths  of  American 
forests,  we  should  know  that  mind  had  been  there,  the  bricks, 
the  marbles,  the  galleries  of  building,  the  unsolvable  inscrip- 
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tions  did  not  happen  by  any  principle  of  natural  selection  in  the 
things  themselves.  “  I  had  rather  believe/*  says  Lord  Bacon, 
a  mind  certainly  not  less  perceptive,  acute,  cultivated,  or  bold 
than  Mr.  Dan\in*s  in  the  departments  of  science,  “  I  had  rather 
believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend  and  the  Talmud  and  the 
“  Koran,  than  that  this  imiversal  frame  is  without  a  mind.  It 
“  it  is  true  that  a  little  philosophy  inclineth  man’s  mind  to 
‘‘  atheism  ;  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men’s  minds  about 
“  to  religion,  for  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon  second 
‘‘causes,  scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them,  and  go  no 
farther  ;  but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them,  confederate 
“  and  linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity.’* 
“  Very  truly,”  says  the  Graduate,  in  his  criticism  of  the  theory, 
“  the  wliolo  question  is,  whether  mind  has  invented  and  organ- 
“  ised  all  things,  or  whether  the  autoplastic  actions  of  irrational 
“  matter  have  elaborated  the  universe  and  its  contents  ?”  No 
solution  is  attained  by  leaving  the  task  of  creation  to  the  func¬ 
tions  immanent  in  creatures  themselves  ;  the  tax  such  a  doctrine 
levies  upon  credulity  is  astounding  and  immense,  while  the 
mind,  elevated  to  tho  sense  of  the  universally  disseminated 
mystery  of  life  and  God — tho  infinite  architect  living  over  and 
dilfused  wherever  life  is  moulding  its  forms  ad  Injinittim,  but  it 
is  most  true  incomprehensible  wisdom,  giving  fitness  to  its 
multitudinous  adaptations — is  a  conception  which  elicits  our 
reverence,  does  honour  to  our  judgment,  and  assuredly,  while  it 
is  more  in  harmony  with  our  common  sense,  levies  less  upon 
our  sense  even  of  mystery  and  credulity.  AVe  miglit  therefore 
accept  very  much  that  Mr.  Darwin  presents  to  us ;  while,  as  we 
have  said,  in  his  natural  selection  we  should  only  see  his  dispo¬ 
sition  to  |)ush  God  remotely  away  from  llis  universe  of  creatures; 
our  minds  would  rather  receive  it  as  the  illustration  of  the  ever- 
pervading  mind  in  the  life,  ever  spending  itself  unspent. 
But  for  the  doctrines  of  transmutations,  'nvc  have  already 
remarked  that  barriers  appear  to  be  erected  between  certain 
orders  of  creatures.  Scripture,  in  its  accounts  of  the  first 
acts  of  creation,  seems  to  imply  this  very  distinctly;  we 
can  quito  feel  that  this  w’ould  not  weigh  much  with  Air. 
Daiwvin,  or  with  many  other  readers.  Moantimo  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  Air.  Darwin  and  his  colaboratenrs  do  not  give, 
and  never  have  given,  any'  more  than  their  great  ancestors  in 
this  dream-land,  any  instances — there^are  no  instances  given  oi 
any  creatures  that  have  ever  stepjKid  across,  or  w'ero  stepping 
across,  the  bridges  erected  between  certain  orders  of  creatures. 
It  ought  never  to  bo  forgotten  that  with  Lamarck,  or  Darwin, 
or  liuxley,  it  is  hypothesis  all,  dreams  and  fancies,  and  nothing 
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but  dreams  and  fancies.  They  quite  remind  us  of  Shake¬ 
speare's  Touchstone,  “  When  the  parties  were  met  them- 
“Wves,  one  of  them  thought  but  of  an  if^  as  if  you  said 
*t  go^  I  said  so,  and  they  shook  hands  and  swore  brothers.  Your 
if  is  the  only  peacemaker ;  much  virtue  is  in  if/*  As  Touch¬ 
stone  says,  ‘‘  you  avoid  all  difficulties  in  an  if/^  Wq  have  often 
been  amused  at  the  immense  capacity  certain  sceptical  natures 
have  for  digesting  the  tougli  pabulum  of  infinite  ifs,  while  they 
sneer  at  the  credulity  of  simpler  believers,  whose  largest  faith  is 
that  God  has  made  His  universe,  and  knows  and  cares  for  tho 
creatures  lie  has  made.  And  in  all  simple  truthfulness,  what  is 
this  view  of  the  universe  which  emerges  from  such  theories  as 
those,  whatever  they  be  ?  Whether,  like  Subtle  in  tho  Alchemist y 
they  preach  that — 

Nature  doth  first  beget  the  imperfect,  then 
Proceeds  she  to  the  perfect ; 

or,  like  Oken,  behold  all  the  universe  of  things  rising  from 
the  Oz — nothing,  passing  into  the  primary  sea-mucus,  out  of 
which  everything  organic  has  been  created.  “  Light,^’  says 
Oken,  ‘‘  shines  upon  the  water,  and  it  is  salted ;  liglit  shines 
“  upon  the  sea,  and  it  lives.''  Why,  this  is  only  going  a  little 
further  back  then  Mr.  Darwin's  sea-weed,  then  in  the  course  of 
ages.  As  says  the  same  great  dreamer,  ‘‘  man  is  God  wffiolly 
manifested.  God  has  become  man,  and  Zero  has  become  some- 
thing.  God  is  a  rotating  globe;  the  world  is  God  rotat- 
ing."  Why,  what  sheer  nonsense  all  this  is,  even  as  dreams 
and  speculations — nonsense.  Perhaps  this  would  be  regarded, 
as  in  truth,  a  very  high  compliment — nonsense.  Such  writers, 

however,  if  there  is  no  reverence  to  spare  for  a  God,  have  yet 
some  objects  on  which  to  spend  their  devotions,  and  mucus  itself 
becomes  Divine.  As  Oken  says,  Gazing  upon  a  snail,  one 
“believes  that  he  sees  the  prophesying  goddess  sitting  upon  a 
“tripod.  What  majesty  is  in  a  creeping  snail,  what  rellcction, 
“what  earnestness,  what  timidity,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
“  what  firm  confidence.  Surely  a  snail  is  an  exalted  symbol  of 
“  mind,  slumbering  deeply  within  itself."  So  strange  are  the 
objects  which  inspire  the  reverence  of  these  prophets,  who,  in 
the  language  of  Ezekiel,  follow  their  own  spirit  and  see — 
“nothing,"  like  Goethe,  who,  in  his  conversations  with  Ecker- 
man,  when  he  received  from  a  young  artist  a  model  of  Miron's 
cow  with  a  sucking  calf :  “  Here,"  said  ho,  we  have  a  subject 
“  of  the  highest  thought ;  tho  nourishing  principle  which  upholds 
tho  world  and  pervades  all  nature,  is  brought  before  our  eyes 
“  by  this  beautiful  symbol.  This,  and  others  of  a  like  nature, 
“  I  esteem  tho  true  symbols  of  the  omnipresence  of  God."  Truly 
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wo  have  not  far  to  go,  oven  in  modem  times,  for  those  who 
“  confessing  themselves  to  be  wise,  become  fools.’’  It  is  such 
dreams  as  these  which  Robert  Browning  has  lashed  with  tho 
scorn  of  a  grand  satire,  in  Caliban  upon  Setebos ;  or,  Xutural 
Theology  on  the  Island.  Such  speculations  scarcely  range 
above  the  maundorings  of  Caliban,  and  tho  god  of  such  con¬ 
ceptions  does  not  rise  above  the  deity  of  Sycorax  in  tho 
Tempest. 

Setebos !  setebos !  and  setebos ! 

Thinketh  he  dwelleth  i’  the  cold  o*  the  moon  ; 

Tliinkcth  he  made  it,  with  the  sun  to  match, 

Hut  not  the  stars ;  the  stars  came  otherwise ; 

Only  made  clouds,  winds,  meteors,  such  .as  that : 

Also  this  isle,  what  lives  and  jrrows  thereon, 

And  snaky  sea,  which  rounds  and  ends  the  same. 

Thinketh  it  came  of  being  ill  at  ease  : 

He  hated  that  he  cannot  change  his  cold. 

Nor  cure  its  ache.  Hath  spied  an  icy  fish 

That  longed  to  ’scape  the  rock-stream  where  she  lived, 

And  thaw'  herself  within  the  lukewarm  brine 
O’  the  lazy  sea,  her  stream  thrusts  far  amid, 

A  crystal  spike  ’twixt  two',w'arm  walls  of  wave  ; 

Only  she  ever  sickened,  found  repulse 

At  the  other  kind  of  water,  not  her  life 

(Green,  dense,  and  dim  delicious  bred  o’  the  sun). 

Flounced  back  from  bliss  she  was  not  born  to  breathe, 

And  in  her  old  bounds  buried  her  despair. 

Hating  and  loving  warmth  alike  :  so  he. 

Such  is  creation  and  such  is  God,  according  to  tho  science  of 
Oken,  we  must  add  also,  we  think,  of  Darwdn. 

AVo  have  reminded  our  readers  that  Mr.  Darw’in  plainly  tells 
us  that  ho  cxiiects  in  the  course  of  time  his  ideas  will  rectify  our 
psychology.  We  may  therefore  wxll  be  careful  and  watchful 
as  we  notice  the  character  and  consequences  of  his  hypothesis ; 
there  is  no  essential  difference  bet^veen  creatures,  no  fixed  place, 
no  absolute  orb  is  assigned  to  them,  it  is  all  a  scheme  of 
jx)tentialities.  We  know  how  especially  Mr.  Huxley  looks  with 
affectionate  and  tender  regard  towards  our  poor  relations,” 
tho  great  family  of  monkeys,  apes,  baboons,  chimpanzees,  and 
gorillas.  Ah  !  the  gorilla  has  been  found  to  be  a  finer  and  closer 
approximation  to  man ;  and  curious,  but  still  disputed  dis¬ 
coveries  have  affirmed,  that  in  the  ape  race  there  is  a  slighter 
difference  than  was  supposed  between  the  brain  and  the 
human  brain.  Anatomists  still  sigh  for  the  missing  link.  It  is 
supposed  that  somewhere  buried  among  the  rocks,  or  in  some 
hitherto  unexplored  wood  or  forest,  the  missing  link  yet  remains 
undiscovered.  When  we  are  somewhat  cynically  disposed,  w  e  per- 
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haps  fancy  wo  even  discover  some  traces  of  it  in  our  social 
circle.  We  believe,  however,  wo  do  no  injustice  to  modern  science 
when  wo  affirm,  that  these  large-minded  and  catholic  spirits  still 
wait  for  the  missing  link  ;  meantime  this  beautiful  theory  be¬ 
holds  all  law  and  language,  art  and  science,  the  palace  and 
the  minster,  the  galleries  of  the  sculptor  and  the  artist,  the 
volumes  of  Shakespeare  and  the  prism  of  Newton,  all  latent 
in  the  Chimpanzee,  all  to  be  by-and-by  restored  from  the 
baboon.  Nature  is  wonderful ;  and  our  simple  remark  upon  this 
is,  that  it  is  all  hypothetical.  Meantime  it  is  remarkable,  too, 
that  while  much  is  hoped  for  from  time,  and,  as  Paley  says, 
such  theorists  having  eternity  to  dispose  of  are  never  sparing 
in  the  use  of  time  time,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  says  nothing 
in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  ;  time,  which  makes  every  dilfercnce 
to|man,  makes  none  to  the  brute.  Mankind  has  a  history  ;  some 
think  that  it  is  the  story  of  progress ;  at  any  rate  it  is  a  liistory 
—incessant  movement  and  incessant  change,  development  of 
ideas,  strife  for  ideas,  battles  for  freedoms,  laws  for  that  won¬ 
derful  and  ineffable  thing  called  Conscience.  Such  are  the  marks 
upon  that  wonderful  fact  and  race,  mankind ;  by  the  side  of  it, 
it  is  the  merest  idleness,  it  is  only  the  refinement  of  morbid 
dreaming,  in  the  chamber  of  a  sick  soul,  to  attempt  to  bring  a 
bit  of  sea-weed,  or  a  monkey,  into  the  herald^s  office  of  human 
nature,  and  to  seek  to  quarter  their  arms  or  to  turn  their  effi¬ 
gies  into  a  crest  with  ours,  beneath  the  idea  that  descent,  with 
variation,  modification,  and  domestication,  gives  a  clue  to  the 
whole  of  the  mystery.  In  the  volumes  which  have  immedi¬ 
ately  led  to  these  recapitulatory  remarks,  Mr.  Darwin  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  some  beautiful  wood  engravings,  especially  of  his 
favourites — the  pigeons.  We  have  some  striking  dilference 
represented  in  the  porcine  breeds ;  but  the  wild  boar  and  the  pig 
are  sufficiently  one,  and  pigeons,  througli  all  their  variations, 
are  pigeons  still,  leaving,  for  the  time,  out  of  consideration  the 
fact  that  all  these  changes  are  artificial,  wrought  by  man  upon 
these  creatures  for  them,  not  by  them.  No  proofs  of  that 
amazing  sweep  which,  as  it  has  been  said,  makes  the  angler 
“one  with  the  trout  for  which  he  is  fishing,  and  the  dairymaid 
“  one  with  the  cow  she  is  milking,  may  establish  a  cousiyship 
“  between  the  angler  and  the  tobacco  he  smokes,  and  the  cow  and 
the  cowslip  she  crops.'*  It  is  quite  impossible,  in  a  brief  paper 
of  a  few  pages,  to  do  thorough  justice  to  an  analysis  of  thoughts 
to  which  a  man — and  a  man  of  many  parts  and  powers — has 
devoted  the  labour  of  a  life.  We  believe  we  have  done  no  injus¬ 
tice  in  seizing  upon  two  or  three  of  the  chief  points  of  a  theory 
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which  wo  really  believe  some  are  disposed  to  regard  not  un¬ 
favourably,  but  which  surely,  but  for  that  sense  of  wonder  in 
man  which  leads  him  to  look  at  everything  which  strikes  the 
imagination  as  bold  and  new,  and  especially  for  that  environment 
of  the  theory  in  the  happy  style,  in  the  large  knowledge  of 
natural  history  possessed  by  its  propounder,  would  not  detain 
any  mind  long.  It  was  a  tine  remark  of  Sir  Tliomas  Browne ; 
“  Since, he  says,  “1  was  understanding  to  know  that  we  know 
‘‘  nothing,  my  mind  has  been  pliable  to  the  will  of  faith.”  Wc 
are  quite  certain  that  the  obedient  faith,  which  receives  impli¬ 
citly  the  evidence  of  an  infinite  creating  and  sustaining  mind, 
and  accepts,  too,  the  sense  every  man  has  of  individuality,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  destiny^,  disentangles  itself  from  tlie*  very 
mysteries  wdiich  w'ould  be  thrust  upon  us  by  the  idea  tliat  a 
mere  unguided  principle  of  natural  affinity  with  all  creatures, 
and  a  natural  selection,  in  which  weakness  is  dashed  against  the 
wall  of  circumstance,  would  make  plain.  Seldom  has  so  acute 
an  observer  as  Mr.  Darwin  been  the  propounder  of  such  hold 
and  transcendental  hypotheses,  lie  argues,  indeed,  that  “  pro- 
“  visional  hypotheses”  arc  even  necessary  to  the  service  of  sci¬ 
ence  ;  and,  quoting  his  text  from  Dr.  Wliewell,  says  that  they  may 
bo  of  service  even  when  they  involve  a  certain  portion  of  incora- 
pleteness,  and  even  of  error.  Such  a  doctrine  leaves  the  pro¬ 
mulgator  a  very  large  margin.  We  ourselves  are  not  disposed 
to  question  that  it  may  often  be  so ;  m.cantimc  it  is  a  duty  to  be 
upon  the  guard  and  ou  the  watch  to\ver,  lest  the  incompleteness 
should  be  erected  into  the  pattern  of  perfect  wisdom,  and  the 
error  should  be  made  the  gauge  and  standard  of  truth.  The 
remark  we  have  quoted  is  made  in  introducing  the  last  chapter, 
or  rather  that  before  the  last,  in  which  he  summarises  his  con¬ 
clusions.  Tliat  chapter  is  entitled  the  Provisional  Hypothesis 
**of  Pan-Genesis.”  With  his  usual  admirable  neatness  and 
conciseness  of  statement,  Mr.  Darwin  says  : — 

It  ia  almost  universally  admitted  that  cells,  or  the  units  of  the  body, 
propagate  themselves  by  self-division  or  proliferation,  retaining  the 
same  nature,  and  ultimately  becoming  convert(‘d  into  the  various  tissues 
and  Rubstanoes  of  the  body.  But  besides  this  means  of  increase  I 
assume  that  cells,  before  their  conversion  into  completely  passive  or 

formed  material,”  throw’  oft’  minute  gemmules  or  atoms,  which  circu¬ 
late  freely  througliout  the  system,  and  w  hen  supplied  with  j)ropcr  nutri¬ 
ment  multiply  by  self-division,  subsequently  becoming  developed  into 
cells  like  those  from  wdiich  they  were  derived.  These  gcmiimlcs,  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness,  may  be  called  cell-gemmules,  or,  as  the  cellular 
theory  is  not  fully  established,  simply  gemmules.  They  arc  supposed 
to  be  transmitted  from  the  parents  to  the  oflspring,  and  arc  generally 
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developed  in  the  generation  which  immediately  succeeds,  but  are  often 
transmitted  in  a  dormant  state  during  many  generations,  and  are  then 
developed.  Their  development  is  supposed  to  depend  on  their  union 
with  other  partially  developed  cells  or  gemmules  which  precede  them 
in  the  regular  course  of  growth.  Why  I  use  the  term  union  will  bo 
seen  when  we  discuss  the  direct  action  of  pollen  on  the  tissues  of  the 
mother-plant.  Gemmules  are  supposed  to  be  thrown  off  by  every  cell 
or  unit,  not  only  during  the  adult  stage,  but  during  all  the  stages  of 
development.  Lastly,  I  assume  that  the  gemmules  in  their  dormant 
state  have  a  mutual  affinity  for  each  other,  leading  to  their  aggregation 
either  into  buds  or  into  the  sexual  elements.  Hence,  speaking  strictly, 
it  is  not  the  reproductive  elements,  nor  the  buds,  which  generate  new 
organisms,  but  the  cells  themselves  throughout  the  body.  These 
assumptions  constitute  the  provisional  hypothesis  which  I  have  called 
Pan-Genesis. 

We  arc  very  much  mistaken  if  this  docs  not  turn  out  ’to  be 
hypothesis  armed  against  hypothesis,  and  think  wc  can  trace 
some  indications  whicli  may  prove  fatal  to  the  previous  theory  of 
the  principle  of  natural  selection.  The  doctrine  itself,  we  believe, 
is  not  new,  but  will  be  found  anticipated  substantially  in  Sweden- 
borg^s  Animal  Kingdom,  To  many  readers,  to  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  most  in  what  may  be  called  the  metaphysical  or  tran¬ 
scendental  views  delineated  by  ]\Ir.  Darwin,  wc  believe  these  will 
seem  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  tlic  volumes.  To  us  it  is 
more  immediately  pertinent  to  remark,  that  as  in  previous  pages, 
and  especially  in  the  earlier  work,  they  sliow  how  an  active  mind 
behind  a  quick  eye  is  incessantly  engaged  in  running  up  Its  obser¬ 
vations  into  abstractions,  in  framing  metaphors  which  serve  for 
arguments,  in  constructing  an  infinite  round  of  being  from  a 
finite  cell.  All  this  is  very  interesting,  and  frequently  even  very 
beautiful ;  but  wc  must  not  permit  such  speculations  so  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  judgment  and  the  mind  as  to  disturb  the  most  cherished 
treasures  of  the  household  of  faith.  AVc  trust,  among  all  the 
criticism  ^Ir.  Darwin’s  theory  has  called  forth,  this  brief  notice  of 
some  of  its  more  striking  features,  at  a  time  when  his  new  work, 
wliich  wc  must  regard — although  it  docs  not  express  any  such 
statement  verbally — as  something  like  a  sound  of  retreat  from 
the  very  higli  ground  of  his  early  w’^ork,  will  not  be  regarded 
as  untimely.  The  Origin  of  Species  still  receives  the  suffrages 
of  so  many  thinkers,  that  its  natural  theology  and  natural  history 
cannot  be  too  distinctly  discriminated  ;  nor  can  wc  close  the 
paper  without  giving  our  heartiest  thanks  to  the  Graduate  of 
Gainbridge,  for  wdiat  we  must  regard  as  a  thoroughly  able,  pro¬ 
found,  searching,  and  scholarly  exposition  and  [demolition  of 
^h.  Darwin’s  doctrines;  regarded  as  a  discussion  of  the  Origin 
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of  Species,  as  essays  on  the  variations  of  domestication,  and  man's 
power  in  producing  them,  they  arc  interesting  as  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  a  naturalist  above  any  need  or  power  of  ours  to  praise. 


THE  TRICE  OF  TWO  MISDEMEANOURS. 

rpilE  old  sarcasm  on  the  unequal  administration  of  English 
*  justice,  viz.,  that  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another 
for  the  poor,  is  amply  verified  every  week.  It  is  impossible  to 
east  a  glance  over  any  newspaper,  without  the  eye  being  arrested 
by  some  notorious  instance  of  the  flagrant  maladministration 
of  law.  We  wish  that  some  idle  but  able  hands  would  employ 
themselves  to  gather  from  the  files  of  newspapers  the  illustra¬ 
tions.  Our  attention  has  been  particularly  attracted  to  the  two 
following  instances  of  gross  injustice  which  have  been  recently 
perpetrated  at  Brighton  : — 

Cactiox  to  “Jolly  Dogs.” — William  Watson  Forhes^  20,  a  visitor 
staying  at  the  Grand  llotcl,  was  convicted  of  wrenching  off  certiiii 
knockers  and  bell-pulls  at  an  early  hour  this  morning,  and  was  mulcted 
in  a  penalty  of  £21  28.  and  costs.  The  money  was  paid. 

Henry  Goldsmith^  12,  charged  witli  sleeping  in  a  shutter-box  iu 
George-street,  and  being  in  a  destitute  state,  was  sentenced  to  14  days’ 
hard  labour. 

Even  a  somewhat  thoughtless  reader,  as  ho  reads  the  above 
account,  cannot  fail  in  being  startled  by  the  glaring  violation 
not  only  of  the  spirit,  but  likewise  of  the  very  letter,  of  English 
law'.  Wo  blush  w'ith  indignation  W'hen  we  consider  that  the 
})oorcr  classes  of  our  land  arc  liable  to  be  subjected  to  tlie  penal¬ 
ties  inflicted  by  magistrates  whose  only  idea  of  justice  seems 
to  bo  to  screen  and  gloss  over  the  crimes  of  the  rich  and  to 
punish  the  destitute.  The  above  two  instances  arc  palpable 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  statement ;  in  the  first  case  a  man  is 
charged  and  found  guilty  of  wrenching  off*  door  knockers  and 
bell  handles,  thus  damaging  and  destroying  property,  for  doing 
which  (being  wealthy)  a  mere  fine  is  inflicted,  and  he  is  able  to 
lay  down  his  cheque  and  end  the  matter ;  while  in  the  second 
case,  a  poor,  half-starved,  and  destitute  lad,  only  twelve  years 
of  age,  is  charged  and  found  guilty  of  the  heinous  offences  of 
being  destitute,  and  sheltering  his  poor  body  from  the  cold 
winds  in  a  shutter-hox,  has  not  even  the  option  of  a  fine,  but  on 
the  contrary,  is  condemned  to  fourteen  days^  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour.  We  w'onder  the  poor  cherish  no  fine  sen¬ 
timents  concerning  the  impartiality  of  English  justice.  Surely 
there  is  no  crime  so  great  as  that  of  being  poor. 
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SPRINGDALE  ABBEY. 

WE  know  not  who  may  be  the  author  of  Springdale  Ahhey  ; 

Extracts  from  Diaries  and  Letters  of  an  English  Preacher, 
—(Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.). — In  getting  up,  this  stately 
volume  looks  more  like  some  work  intended  to  take  a  place  of 
permanent  possession  in  the  library  than  an  ephemeral  work  of 
fiction.  There  is,  in  truth,  a  great  deal  of  power  in  the  volume, 
but  it  is  evidently  of  an  order  which  would  find  itself  more  at 
home  in  a  volume  of  essays  than  in  a  novel.  The  reader  will 
find  himself  in  difficulty  to  determine  whether  it  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  Churchman  not  especially  well  informed  about  the 
ways  of  Dissent,  who  desires  thus  to  express  his  kindly  feelings 
to  Nonconformists  ;  or  a  Nonconformist,  who  knows  still  less 
about  the  Church,  but  desires  to  express  his  kindly  dispositions 
to  it.  The  story  is  of  the  very  thinnest  description  ;  the  plot,  if 
plot  it  can  be  called,  is  of  the  poorest.  But  this  is  plainly  of  very 
slight  concern  with  the  author,  compared  with  making  his  pages 
a  vehicle  for  certain  sentiments,  mostly  of  a  good-natured  kind, 
oil  all  sides,  about  Church  and  Dissent,  but  especially  a  vehicle 
for  strokes  of  wit  and  a  rouffh  kind  of  humour,  which  will  un- 
questionably  make  any  reader  roar  with  laughter,  to  whom  such 
an  exercise  is  not  a  mortal  wickedness.  Whoever  the  author 
may  be,  and  whatever  his  regards  to  Baptists,  he  cannot  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  his  tender  treatment  of  Particular  Baptists. 
Mr.  Barnabas  G1  addon,  the  especial  naughty  man  of  the  book, 
is  one  of  that  order  ;  a  preacher  of  a  type  which,  both  morally 
and  homiletically,  w’e  should  be  glad  to  suppose  nearly  or  quite 
extinct.  Here,  however,  is  the  outline  of  one  of  his  sermons,  which 
may  interest  some  of  our  readers  in  the  ministry.  It  is  our 
preacher  who  says: — Thursday. — Met  Mr.  Christopher  Fogden 
“this  morning;  he  had  been  hearing  his  father-in-law  last 
“  Sunday  evening.  Gave  me  an  outline  of  the  sermon.  The 
“subject  was  Beelzebub;  and  the  divisions  were,  first.  Who 
“the  devil  is  he?  he  is  a  roaring  lion;  second.  What  the  devil 
*‘i8he?  he  is  your  adversary;  third.  Where  the  devil  is  he? 
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“  he  ffoetli  about,  &c.  A  fine  analytic  power,  no  doubt,  which 
“  nearly  made  Christy  tell  the  preacher  to  go,  Indeed 
the  author  speaks  of  “that  hardest  of  ecclesiastical  conundrums, 
a  Particular  Baptist/'  We  cannot  but  regard  the  volume  as  an 
immense  waste  of  power.  There  is  wit,  humour,  frequently 
passages  of  clear,  sharp  speaking,  but  all  devoted,  as  it  seems  to 
us.  to  the  fighting  extinct  devils,  or  knocking  down  the  already 
exterminated  men  of  straw.  We  suspect  the  author  must  have 
spent  more  time  in  his  study  and  among  his  books  than  in 
watching  what  really  goes  on  in  society  around.  If  Barnabas 
Gladdon  lives  anywhere,  it  is  not  w'orth  the  time  and  attention 
of  such  a  writer  as  this  to  describe  him ;  he  certainly  docs  not 
exist  as  a  representative  man.  Why  use  repulsive  and  loath¬ 
some  reptiles  for  purposes  of  art  ?  Certainly  the  fellow  had  an 
extraordinar}’’  slang,  which  many  have  not  been  indisposed  to 
adopt,  as  when  he  gives  the  reason  for  his  continuance  in  the 
ministry  in  the  following  little  conversation,  in  which  tlie  vicar, 
with  Annerson,  one  of  his  parishioners,  and  Barnabas  Gladdon, 
hold  some  intercourse  with,  each  other.  The  vicar  is  the  first 
speaker,  the  next,  Gladdon  the  Baptist : — 

“  I  don’t  SCO  though,”  said  I,  “  that  you  have  anj*  right  to  call  those 
who  diflfer  from  you  ‘  children  of  Satan.’  ” 

“  Perhaps  not,  but  you  look  a-squint  and  not  straight  forward, 
whereas  by  the  grace — ’’ 

“  Will  you  sit  there  and  herr  him  say  you  squint  ?  ”  Annerson  in¬ 
quired. 

**  It  is  merely  a  figure  of  speech,”  I  replied. 

“  Be  hanged  to  figures  of  speech,  there’s  not  a  nickname  in  the  world 
that  isn’t  a  figure  of  speech.” 

“  Sin  runs  like  a  cold  rheum  over  this  man’s  conscience  so  that  he 
refraineth  not  from  evil  talk.” 

“  *  Talk,*  ”  said  Annerson,  there’s  not  a  man  in  any  market-place 
in  the  world  can  understand  your  talk ;  I’ll  cat  my  head  for  a  sheep’s 
head  if  you  are  an  Englishman,  you  must  come  from  that  Mobc  o 
yours — ” 

“Nay  truly;  God’s  children  arc  at  home  anywhere;  having  the 
spirit  of  love  they  can  box  the  compass  all  round.” 

“  I  wish  you  w’ould  box  yourself  out  of  this  parish,”  said  Annerson, 
“if  you  don’t  you  will  be  getting  your  ears  boxed,”  and  then  he 
laughed  as  if  he  had  no  intention  of  ever  ceasing,  3*ct  the  cold  laughter 
came  only  from  the  mouth,  there  was  no  tone  of  the  human  heart  in  it* 
It  made  me  shiver. 

“  I  remain  here  that  I  ma}’ comfort  those  w'ho  have  tested  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  Uzza’s  arm  of  llcsh,  and  who  arc  mourning  because  the 
Philistines  have  stopped  up  almost  all  the  wells  that  our  blessed  Isaac 
opened.  They  cannot  procure  the  marrow  of  the  Gospel  but  from  my 
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teaching,  for  the  Arminians  are  like  the  cuckoo  who  comes  forth  with 
his  vain  repetitions  and  never  utters  anything  but  his  own  name.” 

<<  I  must  say  that  you  give  utterance  to  a  vile  slander,  if  you  now 
refer  to  my  sermons,”  said  I. 

“  They  are  sermons,  too,  by  George,’’  said  Annerson,  **  why  I  bet — ” 

“  Bet  nothing  in  this  peaceful  retirement,”  Gladdon  said,  **  I  know 
that  your  heart  is  too  costive  to  part  with  anything,  and  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  persuading  wild  Japheth  into  the  tents  of  Shem  as  of  con¬ 
vincing  you  of  the  true  essentials  of  the  preaching  of  grace.” 

“  Our  parson,  though  he  is  sitting  there  I  tcill  say  it,  preaches  better 
sermons  than  could  ever  come  out  of  your  head.” 

“Thank  you  Mr.  Annerson,”  said  I. 

“Don’t  thank  me  for  speaking  the  bare  truth,”  said  he,  **  I  don’t 
oft  sawder  any  man.” 

“  I  know  the  doctrine,”  said  Gladdon,  “  it  is  as  good  a  web  as  carnal 
reason  is  capable  of  weaving  from  the  quills  of  human  invention  ;  but 
while  God  has  sent  corn  to  make  his  saints  cheerful,  the  Arminians  arc 
making  them  sad  with  chaff.” 

“  You  are  a  strange  medley  of  metaphor,”  said  I. 

“  Bother  your  webs  and  quills  and  chaff ;  do  you  think  they’ve  got 
anything  to  do  with  preaching  ?” 

“I  wonder  not  that  my  figures  are  strange  to  you,  for  the  god  of 
this  world  hath  blinded  many  eyes ;  I  know  that  Arminians  browse 
like  beasts  on  the  sweet  boughs  of  grace,  but  they  look  thin  after  it,  as 
if  they  had  devoured  their  own  bowels.” 

And,  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Barnabas  Gladdon,  discovered 
after  liis  flight,  we  meet  with  the  following  extracts  and  me¬ 
moranda  : — 

Another  paper  contained  an  offer  to  lend  money  provided  that  good 
security  was  forthcoming,  on  which  was  written  in  pencil : — “  Some  of 
’  these  grovelling  usurers  shall  yet  groan  like  turtles,  and  if  they  lose 
their  souls  in  a  muck  heap  they  must  scrape  for  them.”  Another  paper 
conveyed  an  invitation  to  preach,  and  suggested  that  Barnabas  should 
take  for  a  text — “  My  beloved  is  unto  me  as  a  cluster  of  carnphire  in 
the  vineyards  of  Engedi,”  after  which  there  was  written  in  pencil — 
“  Not  one  of  the  clusters  shall  they  touchy  since  they  recompensed  mo 
not  for  rny  last  sweet  sermon ;  they  left  me  to  run  like  a  liind  on  the 
barren  mountains,  but  I  shall  give  them  some  sharp  pills,  and  if  need 
be,  I  shall  prick  them  to  let  their  pleurisy  blood.”  Another  paper  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  tom  out  of  a  regular  diary.  Some  of 
the  extracts  are  in  the  old  man’s  most  rigid  style — “  The  people  at 
llehoboth  have  fallen  into  a  mortiferous  sleep,  so  that  they  care  not  how 
they  slubber  up  the  Lord’s  service,  but  if  I  go  amongst  them  again  I 
shall  not  ring  Aaron’s  bells,  but  I  shall  give  them  to  feel  the  stitches 
nnd  girds  and  gripes  of  a  wicked  conscience,  and  they  shall  know  that 
if  they  have  dainty  cheer,  they  shall  have  a  saucy  reckoning.”  Another 
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entry,  under  a  later  date,  was  ofjsimilar  import — The  coveiiuii: 
at  Higher  Zion  are  rotting  their  own  bones  by  env)*ing  the  people  who 
hear  the  word  from  my  lips.  They  will  ft^el  that  Judas  carries  his  own 
executioner  within  him.  They  have  got  an  itch  which  must  be  scratched 
bv  the  law,  for  though  their  heads  are  at  Zion  their  hearts  are  at  Horeb. 
They  have  been  so  much  gorged  with  the  sweets  of  mercy,  that  thev 
have  become  like  the  hen  in  the  fable — too  fat  to  lay.’’  From  another 
i  ntry  we  inferred  that  Barnabas  had  been  once  mere  pursued  bv  his 
creditors — ‘‘I  fear  not  their  wooden  daggers;  these  hot-headed Vri- 
veners  write  too  vehemently,  not  knowing  that  even  if  they  shut  up 
their  plastered  shops  I  can  still  fat  my  soul  u[>on  holy  grub.  There 
have  always  been  frogs  enough  to  throat  out  false  complaints  agaiust 
(rod’s  dear  elect.” 


The  book  seems  to  be  intended  to  satirise  certain  supposed 
peculiarities  of  Dissenters ;  yet  tlie  author  gives  Mr.  Washing¬ 
ton,  his  pet  Dissenting  minister,  the  whip-hand  of  the  minister, 
when  we  read — 


“The  State  stardsto  the  nation  as  a  parent  stands  to  his  f-imily.aud 
as  the  parent  is  b*jund  to  provide  Christian  instruction  for  his  eliiidrcn, 
so  the  State  is  bound  to  provide  Christian  instruction  for  the  nation ; 
and  the  Church  of  England  is  a  magnificent  realisation  of  this  natural 
and  noble  principle.” 

Having  read  this,  I  looked  triumphantly  towards  Mr.  Washington, 
having  a  notion  that  tlie  epithets  were  well-chosen. 

“  The  State  is  an  odd  sort  of  father  though,”  he  said,  “  look  at  it 
which  way  you  will;  it  seems  to  me  that  he  could  not  have  any  exist¬ 
ence  apart  from  the  will  of  his  children  ;  it  seems  also  that  every  seven 
}i'ars  the  children  have  to  rearrange  a  good  deal  of  the  old  gentleman's 
constitution;  it  seems  still  further  that  this  cunning  old  gentleman 
sl'iirks  a  good  many  of  the  duties  which  are  commonly  understood  to 
attach  to  the  parental  function;  for  example,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
parent  to  provide  his  children  with  shoes,  but  the  old  gentleman  has 
never,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  set  up  a  Xational  Shoemakers’  Shop  ;  it  is 
also  the  duty  of  a  parent  to  provide  his  children  with  medical  attend¬ 
ance,  but  1  have  never  heard  that  our  political  Father  has  established  a 
Drug  and  Bolus  Warehouse,  including  leeches  and  tinctures  ;  now  it 
does  seem  to  me  cxtremelv  odd  that  this  old  gentleman  should  he  so 
ardently  aflectionatc  in  one  particular  department  of  fatherly  service, 
and  yet  should  neglect  so  glaringly  all  other  departments ;  no  tallow- 
chandlcr  in  the  world  would  behave  so  disgracefully.” 

“Ah,  Mr.  Washington,  you  should  never  drive  an  analogy  on  ad 
fours,”  said  I. 

“  That  is  true,’’  he  replied,  “  but  you  may  expect  a  father  to  walk 
upon  both  his  feet ;  now'  your  State  Father  is  one-legged,  one-arinetl, 
oiic-eycd,  onc-cared  ;  very  fatherly  on  one  side  and  very  uufutlicrly  on 
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taouer,  jost  Uko  a  mau  >yIio  would  make  a  great  fuss  about  having  a 
tablecloth,  but  care  nolhiug  about  providing  a  dinner/^ 

But  the  State  may  be  like  a  father  in  one  particular  without  being 
a  father  in  others,'’  1  intert>osed. 

“  And  therefore  I  should  say  it  is  no  father  at  all,”  Mr.  Washington 
answered ;  ”  if  a  man  was  brought  before  you  on  the  charge  of  neglecting 
to  feed  his  children,  would  you  allow  him  to  plead  that  though  he  might 
be  unfathorly  iu  one  particular  he  was  very  fatherly  in  another,  for 
while  he  gave  his  childixm  nothing  to  eat  he  Wiis  always  careful  to  see 
that  their  shoes  were  well  soled  ?  Would  you  allow  him  to  escajH\  on 
the  plea  that  we  should  not  drive  au  analogy  on  all  fours  ?  ” 


But  is  the  book  kind?  It  does  not  seem  to  us  even  just. 
There  is  the  appearance  about  it  as  of  a  somewhat  disappointed 
man,  who  through  these  pages  evidences  the  ability  for  higher 
tilings.  He  gives  vent  to  disappointment  in  hard  satiric  expres¬ 
sions,  as  we  have  said,  rather  remarkable  for  a  certain  one-sided 
occasional  truth  than  for  their  happy  presentation  of  social 
phases.  Still  he  does  remember  that  disappointment  may  be 
the  possession  of  a  successful  as  well  as  au  unsuccessful  man  ; 
and,  beyond  all  question,  the  author  of  this  volume  is  not  one 
who  is  to  have  his  obscurity  for  the  first  time  enlightened  by 
the  publication  of  this  volume.  ”  It  is  a  singular  thing  that 
the  devil  cannot  keep  on  one  side  of  the  road.'^ 


’  W’hy  should  he  seek  to  do  his  business  on  K^th  sides  of  the  way  ? 
Probably  to  prevent  the  religious  communities  from  crowing  too  loudly 
over  ono  another,  by  giving  them  to  understand  that  they  are  in  dangi'r 
by  exposing  them  to  the  biting  argument  oidled  tu  quoqtie.  The  devil 
seems  to  have  a  peculiar  liking  for  religious  people.  If  ono  eoiiKi  hut 
see  him  when  ho  edges  his  way  among  such  people  and  sets  his  ear  at 
an  acute  angle,  what  a  spcctaclo  he  would  be,  and  what  a  study  I 


And,  as  to  charming  the  devil — a  deep  inquiry  he  leaves  to  be 
settled  by  the  ”  JScream  and  Hellow  Fraternal  Debating  Club, 
“assembling  in  sulphur  cellar.’^  Indeed,  it  is  singular  to 
think  how  any  reverent  or  truthful  mind  could  express  itself  as 
this  writer  sometimes  does,  as  follows : — 

I  dare  say  the  sanguine  enemy  is  not  unlikely  to  count  his  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched,  and  for  my  own  part  I  like  to  think  that  the 
said  enemy  barks  more  than  he  bites,  and  that  men  are  not  so  bad  as 
they  ari*  occasionally  made  out  to  be  by  bilious  and  cadaverous  theolo¬ 
gical  photographers.  Falming  one's  self  for  a  moment,  and  dropping  into 
a  retleetivo  mood,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  speculate  as  to  the  said 
enemy’s  emotions  w  hen  such  a  well-prepared  and  congenial  man  os  Bor- 
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nabas  Gladden  falls  into  his  hands.  How  well  met !  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  he  will  punish  such  an  ally  ;  will  he  not  rather  give  him 
welcome  and  thank  him  for  having  made  such  a  fool  of  the  reli»nous 
world?  In  fact  I  doubt  whether  the  devil  will  punish  anyone  -  it 
strikes  me  rather  that  it  will  be  punishment  enough  to  bo  with  ihe 
devil. 

Wc  read  such  paragraphs,  and  again  recur  to  the  impression 
that  the  author  knows  more  of  life  from  the  study  than  the 
street.  One  of  those  passages,  exhibiting  the  author  in  his  better 
mood,  but  still  with  that  invariable  sneer  which  flaws  most  of 
the  things  he  says,  is  the  following,  comprising  directions  about 
preaching,  it  is  in  the  tenth  chapter : — 

Yes,  sir,  the  heart  yearns  for  life  !  Life  is  logic  ;  life  is  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  without  it  you  have  many  miles  of  yarn  and  mountains  of  dust, 
but  the  nine  liundred  will  turn  away  heav)’  with  disappointment. 

‘‘  I  cannot  but  think  at  this  point  of  the  Kev.  Zebediah  Mens—do 
you  remember  me  speaking  of  him  during  our  ramble  in  Wales  ? — who 
surpasses  everj’  preacher  1  ever  heard  for  preaching  exclusively  to  the 
head.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  tenderness  in  him  !  For  the  last  dozen 
years,  to  my  knowledge,  he  has  been  so  pummelling  tbe  heads  of  his 
liearers  that  there  is  now  hardly  a  head  to  be  seen  within  five  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  his  intellectual  pulpit.  He  literally  despises  every 
appeal  to  the  heart,  and  when  he  talks  about  tears  it  is  almost  appal¬ 
ling  to  mark  the  intensity  of  his  disapprobation.  He  makes  his  appeal 
to  what  he  calls  the  ‘  culture  ’  of  liis  flock,  but  I  have  known  so  many 
cases  in  which  priests  have  preached  their  churches  empty  by  preach¬ 
ing  to  ‘culture,*  that  the  very  word  ‘culture,*  especially  when  pro¬ 
nounced  as  if  spelt  ^heltchery  has  come  to  have  a  very  chilling  efiect 
upon  me.  What  a  delusion  is  this  so-called  intellectual  preaching ! 
Tiiis  perpetual  operation  on  the  human  cranium  will  no  more  convert 
the  world  than  the  cramming  of  a  grate  with  wood,  coals,  and  paper 
will  create  a  fire.  The  sparky  sir,  is  wanted  ! 

#  *  #  *  # 

“  You  say  that  you  arc  bent  on  trying  tbe  illustrative  stylo  of 
preaching.  Good !  I  would  clap  ni)^  hands  if  I  were  not  writing, 
but  to  make  up  for  that  demonstration  of  approval  I  will  say,  ‘  Good  ’ 
again  !  Pictures  arc  preachers.  I  never  go  over  a  great  picture  gal¬ 
lery  without  laughing  and  crying  under  the  spell  of  the  silent  preachers 
that  agitate  all  my  sensibilities.  Permit  me,  however,  to  suggest  a 
practical  caution  about  word-painting.  Let  me  advise  you  not  to 
attempt  to  paint  too  minutely  on  the  platform.  Keraembcr  that  you 
ar(‘)|painting  for  a  crowd ;  for  a  crowd,  too,  with  naked  eyes,  and  eyes 
untrained  to  discover  the  subtile  graces  of  high  art.  In  all  education 
always  begin  with  capitals.  A  camePs-hair  brush  is  of  no  use  on  the 
platform.  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  a  new  broom  (anything  of  the  besom 
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genus)  is  infinitely  better  for  platform  painting  than  the  finest  brush 
vou  could  find  in  the  studio  of  the  finest  artist.  You  might  borrow 
ilaphael’s  brush,  but  can  you  borrow  liaphaers  hand  ?  8hakspearo 
found  a  Hamlet  in  his  inkhom ;  other  men  have  dipped  their  pens  in 
the  same  inkhorn,  and  brought  up  nothing  but  common  ink.  Allow  mo 
to  say  that  you  must  not  trouble  yourself  too  deeply  about  delicate 
neutral  tints ;  you  must  use  bucketsful  of  vermilion,  dash  the  ‘  loud 
colours  ’  on  with  liberality,  and  the  less  enlightened  of  the  nine  hun¬ 
dred  will  scream  with  delight.  Oratory  in  huge  buildings  owes  a  good 
deal  to  vermilion  and  indigo,  though  it  would  often  shirk  a  handsome 
avowal  of  the  vulgar  obligation.  Many  a  time  you  must  have  heard 
how  ‘  neat  *  speeches  (that  would  have  made  quite  a  fortune  of  repute 
at  a  Ladies’  Dorcas  anniversary)  have  been  coughed  dowm  by  a  mighty 
assembly,  and  have  heard  how  vermilion  and  indigo  (that  would  have 
sent  a  shudder  through  said  anniversary)  have  been  rceeived  w  ith  echo¬ 
ing  and  reduplicating  thunder:  With  so  shrew'd  a  man  as  you  for  a 
reader  I  need  not  stop  to  explain  to  a  punctilio  Avhat  1  mean,  need  I  ? 
If  you  had  been  one  of  those  literal  dogs  w’ho  tliink  that  no  story  is 
equal  to  a  good  pronouncing  dictionary,  and  that  Fuii  is  a  decayed 
grace,  I  should  have  put  the  same  suggestion  'into  other  words,  and 
given  in  a  long  foot-note  minute  references  to  lexicons  and  grammars ; 
but  to  one  so  genial  and  perceptive  my  owm  exaggeration  will  bo  the 
best  example  of  the  course  I  advise.’’ 

But  we  have  quoted  pretty  lengthily  from  a  book  which  wc 
assuredly  think  it  has  been  a  wasted  strength  in  the  author  to 
write.  The  reader  will  find  amusement  in  it,  and  occasionally 
something  more.  There  are  evidences  of  large  knowledge ;  wc 
cannot  but  regret  that  there  are  the  evidences  of  that  very  bili¬ 
ousness  wdiich  the  writer  satirises.  Satire  pervades  the  book. 
Sometimes  he  makes  mistakes,  as  when  he  sets  his  Methodist 
singing  that  he  was  ready  to — 

Clap  my  glad  wings  and  tower  away, 

And  mingle  with  the  blaze  of  day. 

It  is  evident  that  we  should  understand  this  as  one  of  Wesley’s 
hymns  ;  but  Mr.  Annerson  was  not  likely  to  know  anything  of 
Barnel’s  poetry,  wdicre  the  lines  really  occur  in  the  Niglit-j)iece 
on  “  Death.”  The  author  is  often  more  humorous  in  his 
little  by-play,  as  when  the  vicar  hears  a  poor  parishioner  one 
i^ight  exclaiming  in  his  prayer,  ‘‘  Lord,  Thou  has  sent  me  many 
trials,  if  it  be  Thy  blessed  will  I  should  like  Thee  to  try  me 
**with  a  bit  of  brass.”  On  the  rough.  Dissenting  ranter’s  en¬ 
counter  with  poor  critical  Ibberson — a  shrewd  fellow,  but  un- 
happily  lame — he  demolished  the  ranter’s  grammar  and  sense, 
in  return  the  ranter  outraged  the  right  reverence  and  good 
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feeling,  by  declaring  that  if  Ibberson  Leeman  “  was  not  born 
in  Bin,  he  was  at  least  shapen  in  iniquity/"  The  vicar  con¬ 
fesses  “  it  was  a  great  grief  to  me  to  find  that  anyone  could 
“  turn  the  game  leg  of  one  of  my  parishioners  to  such  vicious 
**  account,  but  1  doubted  not  that  vengeance  would  fall  upon  the 
‘‘  offender.”  In  truth  we  have  no  especial  penchant  for  even  the 
cleverest  of  these  sectarian  novels,  portraits,  or  satires.  Life  is 
not  suspended  upon  a  sectarian  idea.  A  Dissenting  minister 
introduced — as  Mrs.  Gaskill  introduces  her  simple,  pure  piece 
of  human  loveliness  into  the  story  of  Ruth — serves  at  once  the 
purposes  of  art  in  the  structure  and  the  movement  of  the  story, 
while  it  sheds  a  mild  light  round  the  disreputable  sectarianism  of 
Dissent.  The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  a  similar  character 
in  Felix  Holt,  But  these  novels,  founded  upon  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State,  and  the  courtesies  or  collisions  between  their 
respective  representatives,  seem  to  us  wanting  in  the  essential 
principles  of  art.  Even  with  the  cleverest  of  our  novelists  or 
satirists,  they  affect  us  not  more  pleasantly  than  if  Raphael  or 
Murillo  had  made  their  canvasses  to  represent  some  saint  alllicted 
with  goitre^  or  Thorwaldseii  had  employed  his  chisel  and  marble 
fur  the  purpose  of  representing  a  man  with  a  wooden  log.  No 
doubt  they  would  all  have  done  even  these  things  in  the  highest 
style  of  art ;  but  these  are  not  the  things  we  expect  from  artists, 
and  every  man  professes  to  be  an  artist  when  he  begins  to  work 
in  fiction.  The  author  of  Springdale  Abbey  has  many  charac¬ 
teristics  superior  to  many  of  the  authors  of  such  writings. 
High  Church  literature  abounds  in  fictions  in  the  very  worst 
taste  and  temper,  and  w^e  have  long  meditated  an  impalement 
of  some  of  the  vile  and  abominable  ribaldry  in  which  some  men¬ 
dacious  descendants  of  the  apostles  and  tergiversating  represen¬ 
tatives  of  a  pure  and  spotless  Church,  sow  in  fiction  the  seeds  of 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  and  delicately 
dress  forth  all  their  bitterness,  wrath,  and  evil-speaking.  It 
must  be  admitted  some  fictions,  coloured  by  Dissenting  life,  are 
as  bad,  or  even  worse — the  worst  of  the  type  the  production 
of  that  mythical  personage,  ^‘Mrs.  Florence  Williamson;” 
may  be  certain,  therefore,  that  her  pen,  dipped  in  ink,  plenti¬ 
fully  spiced  and  thinned  with  cayenne  and  vinegar,  has  not 
given  to  us  Springdale  Abbey,  There  are  hints  of  power,  as  we 
liave  said,  in  the  book,  far  beyond  that  which  obviously  appears; 
it  resembles  the  author  of  ponderous  essays  taking  oil’  his  heavy 
boots  and  skipping  about  for  his  own  amusement  in  the  light 
and  thin  pumps  of  a  story-teller.  We  almost  thought  it  such 
a  thing  as,  in  his  lighter  moods,  the  author  of  Gregson^s  Letters 
might  have  written ;  or  we  might  have  suspected  a  very  near 
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neighbour  of  Mr.  Greyson,  and  perliaps  have  been  nearer  the 
mark ;  only  the  author  seems  to  sneer  at  popular  preaching, 
and  our  guess  would  have  been  a  popular  preacher  in  the  not 
very  far  North.  Whoever  may  be  the  author,  the  frequent 
roughness,  ruggedness,  even  occasional  coarseness,  shows  no 
unkindly  spirit  ;  and  while  we  cannot  think  i\\e  physique  of  the 
volume  likely  to  serve  its  popularity,  as  we  have  shown  by 
*our  quotations,  there  are  abundant  pages  which  will  keep  a 
cheerful  light  on  heart  and  face,  while  yet,  perhaps,  if  we  were 
to  try  our  poor  bungling  hands  at  such  a  story — which  may  all 
sacred  things  forbid! — we  should  yet  attempt  to  give  widely 
different  conceptions  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  and 
Tabernacle  in  a  little  country  town.  We  put  down  the  volume. 
We  have  been  desirous  of  holding,  in  our  notice,  the  balance, 
in  our  estimate  of  the  book,  exhibiting  many  marks  of  mental 
power  and  attainment  with  what  we  cannot  but  regard  singular 
purposelessness  and  misappropriation.  We  began  by  saying 
we  know  not  who  may  be  the  author;  yet,  without  a  hint 
beyond  the  book  itself,  we  perhaps  might  find  out  in  less  than 
three  guesses. 


! 
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IN  The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain^  hy  William  Gilbert ,  two  vols.— 
(Stralian  &  Co.) — ^Ir.  Gilbert  adopts  a  new  method  for  the 
exercise  of  tliose  powers  of  subtle  analysis  and  delineation  of 
mental  peculiarity  for  which  all  his  works  are  more  or  less 
remarkable.  These  pictures  have  something  of  the  manner  of 
Natlianiel  Hawthorn,  not  that  they  will  suggest  to  readers  any 
resemblance  in  style  or  dramatic  method,  but,  as  in  the  pieces  of 
that  great  master  of  weird  suggestion,  so  in  these  sketches  the 
story  is  used  for  the  most  recondite  and  subtile  purposes  of 
thouglit ;  shadows  of  possible  mental  states  leap  and  play  across 
these  pages.  We  cannot  think  the  title  a  happy  one  ;  it  seems 
too  much  in  the  mysteries  of  Udolpho,  or  the  Mysterious  Knight 
of  the  Bloody  Blanket  style.  The  AVizard  of  the  Alountain,  whose 
life  is  the  subject  of  the  last  sketch,  the  Innominato  s  (/.c.,  the 
AVizard)  Confession,’^  is  one  who  becomes  possessed  of  super¬ 
natural  or  superhuman  powers  by  fellowship  and  acquaintance 
with  a  yenerable,  mysterious  man,  who  had  inhabited  the 
mountain  solitudes  before  him.  lie  had  been  intended  for  the 
Church,  but  relinquished  its  claims  upon  him  at  the  call  of  love 
and  forbidden  knowledge,  llis  confession  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ])sychological  pieces  in  the  volumes;  the  fame  of  the 
AVizard,  or  the  Innominato,  tills  the  whole  region  far  and  near; 
his  power  over  men  and  their  destinies,  in  mysterious  and  in¬ 
apprehensible  Avays ;  for  a  characteristic  of  the  marvels  Avrought 
by  him  is  that  in  most  instances  they  arc  not  immediate  but  slow, 
attending  their  subjects  like  a  persistent  and  inevitable  fate ;  and 
wronged  people,  wicked  people,  foolish  people,  and  good  people 
alike  como  to  liim  for  advice,  and  to  attempt  to  get  the  seeming 
wrong  things  of  their  life  righted.  In  the  first  story,  ‘‘  the 
Doctor  Onofrio,”  Air.  Gilbert  has,  perhaps  unconsciously,  re- 
jieated  the  scheme  of  the  w’ell-knowii  and  vigorous  old  story  of 
the  Dean  of  Badajoz  ;  ”  this  again* is  founded  on  an  old  legend ; 
and  we  almost  wondered  whether  it  had  given  to  Air.  Gilbert 
the  happy  hint  of  his  succession  of  sketches.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  a 
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humorist,  but  as  may  bo  supposed  by  those  acquainted  with  his 
previous  writings,  his  humour  is  usually  of  a  grim  order. 
Perhaps  tho  sweetest  piece  of  humour  in  tho  volumes  is  tho 
story  of  “Tomaso  and  Pepino,’^  the  old  couple  who,  having 
lived  together,  and  struggled  on  very  happily  for  fifty  years, 
wished  to  be  made  young  again,  and  went  to  tho  wizard  with 
the  strange  request  that  he  would  perform  that  same  feat  for 
them.  But  this  was  beyond  even  tho  wizard’s  power ;  all  that  ho 
could  do  to  meet  their  wishes  was  to  make  one  beautiful  in 
appearance,  retaining  all  tho  sedateness  and  gravity  of  age,  tho 
other  retaining  all  the  appearance  of  ago  with  tho  hilarity  and 
merriment  of  youth  ;  so  in  mutual  agreement  the  old  lady  was 
made  to  put  on  all  the  appearance  of  youth  again,  and  tho  old 
gentleman  went  back  to  all  the  liveliness  and  vivacity  of  a  young 
man,  and  in  this  strange  juxtaposition  they  travelled  for  some 
days  on  tlieir  way,  until  tho  succession  of  calamities  it  brought 
about,  made  them  only  heartily  desirous  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  tho  wizard  had  given  them  to  retreat  back 
again  into  tlie  charm  of  their  old  companionship.  And  somewhat 
like  it,  but  more  grim  in  its  liumour,  is  the  story  of  “  Don 
Bucefalo  and  tho  Curate,”  a  pair  by  no  means  so  innocent  and 
good  and  happy  as  “  Tomaso  and  Pepino,”  who  covered  their 
secret  sins  of  cupidity  and  miserable  sclhsliness  beneath  the 
desire  of  Don  Bucefalo,  a  little,  short,  fat,  greedy  clerk,  to  be 
thin,  and  tho  curate,  a  tall,  thin,  hollow-cheeked  priest,  to 
become  fat,  and  used  these  wishes  in  their  visit  to  the  wizard 
for  tho  purpose  of  concealing  their  deeper  lusts  for  gold  and 
gain,  and  found  in  the  end  that  they  had  only  managc'd  to  lose 
their  gains  and  secure  for  themselves  miserable  inconvenience  in 
their  transformation.  In  the  “  Last  Lords  of  Gardonal,”  J\lr. 
Gilbert  turns  the  point  of  ghastliness  and  weird  horror,  not 
inctl’ectively,  but  not  with  the  same  pleasing  skill  which 
characterises  the  more  genial  and  humorous  paintings.  Tho 
sketches,  as  our  readers  may  suppose,  have  no  especial  order  or 
continuity ;  we  can  scarcely  give  to  them  that  high  phice  to 
which  we  have  a\vardcd  many  of  his  social  paintings  and  views 
of  life  in  our  great  cities.  They  are  not  unworthy  of  ^1  r.  Gilbert ; 
they  cun,  w'c  think,  only  bo  read  with  pleasure  and  interest ; 
they  show  the  power  of  a  singularly  observant  and  subtile  author, 
remarkable  for  his  power  of  vivid  analysis  of  human  nature,  and 
thoughtful  separation  of  its  principles  of  action  into  their  most 
elementary  motives,  in  dealing  with  the  mystical  and  strange, 
and  dying  that  region  of , probability  or  possibility,  into  which 
the  mind  will  sometimes  travel,  for  the  ])urposc  of  hinting 
lessons  wdiich  it  is  tho  poet’s  art  to  teach,  and  which  none 
should  bo  indisposed  to  learn. 
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WE  havo  loft  unnoticed  too  long  The  Diamond  Bose :  a  Life  of 

Love  and  Duty,  By  Sarah  Tyilcr, — (Alexander  Htrahail.) _ 

It  is  a  sweet  volume,  particularly  scenic  and  partially  historical, 
a  succession  of  pictures,  although  on  one  canvas,  very  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  author's  ‘‘  Days  of  Yore."  Pictures  of 
old  Edinburgh  life,  mostly  in  those  times  when  Scotland  had 
not  subsided  from  her  generous,  but  unhappy  enthusiasm  for 
the  unworthy  Stuarts.  The  author's  stylo  is  always  her  own, 
and  always  admirable  ;  her  pictures  are  like  stereoscopic  views 
in  their  distinctness,  there  is  a  freshness  and  healthy  reality 
about  them  very  charming.  The  little  volume  before  us  is  not 
so  ambitious  as  cither  “  Citoyenne  Jacqueline  or  the  ‘‘Huguenot 
Family,"  but  it  has  all  their  individuality  of  painting ;  although 
brief,  and  rather  fitted  for  a  young  girl's  library,  it  is  pervaded 
by  beautiful  and  noble  sentiments,  unfolding  themselves  in 
patient  and  much  enduring  life-toils  and  trials.  It  is  what  its 
title  describes,  a  story  of  “  A  Life  of  Love  and  Duty,"  whoso 
lights  arc  never  of  the  merely  sentimental  order,  but  of  that 
pensive  and  sober  powxr  wdiich  are  the  best  compensations  for 
faithful  souls. 

Avery  happy  idea,  the  extreme  importance  of  which  wo 
called  attention  to  some  years  since,  when,  in  the  Eclectic, 
December,  18G4,  wo  said,  “Among  our  societies  wo  wish  we  had 
one  for  the  reprint  of  rare  and  valuable  old  tracts,"  seems  now 
likely  to  bo  carried  out,  from  some  admirable  specimens  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  us  of  English  reprints;  John  Miltons 
Arcopagitica  {iAth  November),  1644,  preceded  by  lllusiratm 
Documents,  carefully  Edited  by  Edward  Arber.  (Alexander  ^Murray 
and  Son.)  Master  Hugh  LatimeEs  cx- Bishop  of  irorcester.  Sermon 
on  the  Plovgher,\S)th  January  \  ,caref ully Edited byEdward  Arber. 

— (Alex.  Murray  and  Sons.) — These  little  reprints  arc  perfectly 
beautiful,  perfect,  and  entire,  w’anting  nothing ;  for  wdiilc  the 
pajx'rs  themselves  are  reprinted  in  the  old  style,  they  arc  accom¬ 
panied  by  such  editorial  remarks  and  prefixes  as  may  com¬ 
pendiously  present  to  the  reader  all  necessary  information 
about  them,  without  materially  adding  to  their  bulk.  The 
Arcopagitica  isaccompanied  bythe  decree  of  the  Star  Chambcrcon- 
cerning  painting,  and  the  order  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  at  a 
later  date,  for  the  regulating  of  printing.  Latimer's  famous  sermon 
is  accompanied  by  an  introduction,  and  a  chronicle  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  life,  w'orks,  and  times  of  the  great 
preacher.  The  two  are  good  promises  of  w  hat  the  etlitor  and 
publisher  intend.  The  price  of  each  reprint,  elegant,  patiently  pre¬ 
pared,  valuable  in  itself  and  its  appended  information,  is  only 
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sixpence— some  are  to  bo  a  shilling  ;^but,  judging  from  those 
which  have  appeared,  wo  can  form  an  idea  of  the  cheapness  of 
the  publication.  We  trust  the  design  will  bo  answered  by  such 
a  corresponding  success  as  shall  give  to  us  a  long  succession  of 
volumes.  The  shelves  of  old  libraries’are  crowded  with  admirable 
pieces,  some  not  included  in  the  collected  works  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  authors,  some  of  doubtful  authorship,  but  weighty  with  the 
noble  and  vigorous  English  of  the  days  of  old.  Some  years  since 
many  pieces  were  reprinted  by  Effingham  Wilson ;  but  Mr. 
Arber’s  design  seems  to  bo  larger,  and  likely  to  be  carried  out 
with  great  and  comprehensive  ability,  leaving  little  or  nothing 
to  bo  desired.  The  pith  of  a  great  mind  is  frequently  seen  in 
one  short  paper,  for  the  possession  of  which,  it  has  often  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  whole  folios  or  quartos  of  an  author  have  been 
purchased.  Milton's  Areopngitica  is  as  eminently  his  greatest 
piece  of  prose  as  his  Paradise  Lost  is  his  greatest  poem. 
It  is,  as  Lord  Macaulay  called  it,  a  perfect  field  of  cloth  of  gold, 
and  we  trust,  through  these  reprints,  to  make  acquaintance  with 
many  pieces  hitherto  unknown  to  us,  or  known  only  by  repute. 
AVo  might  suggest  also,  that  the  scries  may  bo  relieved  by 
some  rare  poems.  Some  men  have  written  one,  almost  unknown, 
whose  rare  deserts  would  confer  upon  them  immortality,  like 
Christopher  Smart’s  Song  of  David,  No  one  can  care  much  for 
Christopher  Smart’s  other  poems,  but  it  sometimes  seems  to  us  a 
strange  thing  that  we  have  no  accessible  reprint  of  those  mag¬ 
nificent  verses.  In  prose  and  in  poetry  we  hope  these  beautiful 
little  reprints  will  effect  much  for  us. 


A  LIKE  order  of  book,  the  Pulpit  Spray  ”  of  a  long  and  useful 
•fL  ministerial  life,  is  Pulpit  Echoes ;  or,  Passages  from  Discourses 
and  Expositions,  Bijliev,JohnMacfarlane,LL,D, — (James  Nisbet.) 
—The  title  quite  sufficiently  describes  the  book ;  it  is  a  collection 
of  thoughtful  and  emotional  passages,  and  it  is  necessary  to  say 
they  are  scarcely  collected  by  the  author  himself.  Many  were 
taken  down  in  short-hand  by  two  members  of  the  author’s  con¬ 
gregations  in  Glasgow  and  London,  and  were  afterwards  sent 
to  the  preacher.  The  volume  is  substantially  what  was  thus  com¬ 
municated,  a  beautiful  memorial  volume  for  the  author’s  three 
congregations,  and  one  which  no  one  can  peruse  without  finding 
on  most  of  the  pages  mental  impressions  and  stimulations  which, 
in  the  soil  of  an  active  mind,  may  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  good 
thought  and  awakening  speech  in  others  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
public  teaching,  and  find  the  best  words  of  good  men  helpful  to 
their  own  work. 

APRIL.— VOL,  XIV  0  0 
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A  BOOK  to  be  welcomed  by  boys  who  are  fond  of  reading 
works  of  travel  and  adventure,  is  The  Weater-Boy  who  be^ 
came  a  Missionary  ;  being  the  Story  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of 
David  Livingstone.  By  IL  G.  Adams. — (Jackson,  Walford,  and 
Hodder.) — The  story  of  Dr.  Livingstone^s  life  is  very  freely  told  by 
Mr.  Adams.  All  the  chief  incidents  in  the  great  African  traveller's 
adventurous  career  find  a  place  in  the  pages  of  this  book ;  bis 
progress,  from  those  early  days  during  which  he  worked  as  a 
**  factory  hand ''  at  the  cotton  works  of  Blantyre,  is  followed 
step  by  step,  not  only  till  the  time  when  all  Europe  echoed  with 
his  name,  but  up  till  the  moment  of  his  supposed  murder  by 
the  treacherous  natives  in  the  country  beyond  Lake  Nyassa. 
Books  like  this  of  Mr.  Adams’s  cannot  be  too  highly  prized  by 
boys,  narrating,  as  they  do,  the  actions  and  endeavours  by 
which  men  in  humble  circumstances  of  life  have  not  only  made 
themselves  famous,  but  whose  lives  have  been  of  inestimable 
service  to  humanity  and  to  science. 

Books  upon  the  Iloly  Land  continue  to  pour  from  the  press, 
as  travellers  become  yearly  more  numerous,  and  the  interests 
of  the  localities  more  personal  to  those  who  have  either  seen,  or 
intend  to  see  them.  Every  way  a  high  and  interesting  order  of 
book,  although  most  unassuming,  is  Byctvays  in  Palestine.  By 
James  Finn,  M.B.A.S. — (James  Kisbet  and  Co.) — It  is  a  book  the 
student  of  the  topography  of  Palestine  may  keep  by  the  side  of 
others  within  reach  for  illustration  and  reference.  ^Ir.  Finn  is 
not  a  mere  health  or  pleasure  seeker  in  the  lloly  Land,  and 
this  book  purports  to  be  notes  of  many  journeys  during  many 
years’  residence  in  the  country.  Although  not  a  professed  inves¬ 
tigator,  and  carrying  with  him  no  scientific  instrument^him* 
by  night  or  by  day  through  the  heat  of  the  Syrian  summer,  or 
through  the  snow's  and  piercing  winds  of  winter,  among  the 
mountains ;  living  among  the  people,  with  peasants  in  the  villages. 
Bedouins  in  the  Desert,  Druses  in  the  Lebanon,  and  Turkish 
governors  in  the  towns  ;  sleeping  in  dwellings  of  all  qualities, 
convents  of  difterent  sects ;  in  the  open  air  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
in  village  mosques,  in  caverns  by  the  highw’ay,  beneath  cliffs 
near  the  Dead  Sea,  or  in  his  own  tent;  it  would-be  scarcely 
possible  to  produce  other  than  a  most  interesting  book ;  and  it 
is  both  interesting  and  valuable,  and  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of 
delightful,  simple,  and  unostentatious  devotion.  We  know  very 
few  books  indeed  upon  the  Uoly  Land ;  we  are  not  aware  that 
we  can  mention  one,  of  the  same  size  and  modest  pretensions 
equalling  it  in  value.  Many  illustrations  elucidate  the  author's 
observations. 
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^  TirON  the  same  subject  we  have  Tkc  Desert  and  the  Holy  Land, 
\  U  Btf  Alexander  Wallace^  D.D,  (William  Oliphant  and  Co.) — 

5  Dr.  Wallace  was  only  away  from  his  home  in  Scotland  five 

(  months.  He  does  not  therefore  profess  to  give,  nor  will  his  readers 
expect  to  receive,  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Finn's ;  it  is  a  succession, 
\  however,  of  lively  and  pleasant  sketches,  in  which  a  poetic  fancy 
blends  with  the  eye  of  the  humorist,  and  both  with  the  most 
natural  feelings  of  a  Christian  heart,  as  the  traveller  visits  and 
views  the  best  known  scenes  in  the  route  across  the  gulf  of 
Suez,  through  the  Sinaiatic  peninsula,  along  the  borders  of 
ancient  Philistria,  and  then  upon  Mount  Carmel.  As  the  title 
implies,  the  desert  is  regarded  by  the  author  with  especial 
interest ;  and  making  no  pretensions  to  originality  of  route  or 
observation,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  in  this  volume  they 
will  have  a  most  lively  and  readable  picture  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Such  works  are  not  less  necessary  than  those  which  aim  at  a 
more  scholarly  interpretation  of  the  scenery.  The  illustrations 
are  very  beautiful. 

I 

SCENEA  in  the  Holy  Land,  used  for  devotional  purposes,  has 
been  a  favourite  exercise  before  now  with  the  author  of 
Memories  of  Olivet,  By  J,  11,  Macduff,  D,D, — (James  Nisbet  and 
Co.) — and  the  J/oanf  of  Olives  awakens  some  of  the  most  memo- 
I  rable  recollections.  The  author  introduces  his  volume  by  an 

j  illustrative  picture  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  the  time  of  our 

I  Lord,  and  then  from  a  recent  personal  visit  describes  the  place 

’  and  scene.  The  book  itself,  however,  is  composed  of  a  series  of 

sketches  referring  to  circumstances  which,  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  give  to  the  mountain  a  melancholy,  tender,  or 
I  sublime  interest.  The  pen  of  Dr.  Macduff  has  many  powers  of 

devotional  pathos ;  it  is,  looking  over  the  titles  of  the  number  of 
i  works  it  has  produced,  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  Eloquence  and 

;  unction  are  its  well-known  characteristics.  The  work  before  us 

i  assuredly  sustains  the  author's  well-won  reputation,  and,  in  a 

I  very  beautiful  manner,  it  recalls  to  the  reader's  mind,  the 

scenery  and  the  historical  impressions  of  the  spot  upon  which 
j  be  calls  the  reader  to  sit  down  with  him  while  he  recites,  and  re- 

j  views,  and  derives  the  appropriate  lesson  from  the  mountain 

5  especially  hallowed  by  the  Saviour's  prayers,  as  it  had  been 

j  before  made  memorable  as  the  scene  of  Levitical  sacrifice,  and 

the  apostate  idolatries  and  altars  of  Israel's  wisest  andtoost 
infatuated  King. 

5  A  similar  volume  to  that  we  have  just  mentioned  is 

^  Elijah,  the  Desert  Prophet,  By  Rev,  II,  T,  Uowat, — (Johnstone, 
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Hunter,  and  Co.)— It  is  a  bold  venture  to  attempt  such  a  discur¬ 
sive  discussion  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  the  g:reat  Desert  Pro¬ 
phet  after  the  splendid  spiritual  exegesis  of  Krumacher ;  but 
Mr.  IlowaPs  is  the  production  of  a  man  also  himself  rich  in 
poetical  sensibilities,  and  he  conceives  character  and  country 
alike  in  the  eye  of  a  bold  and  passionately  speaking  instinct. 
“  Elijah,  the  grandest  and  most  romantic  character  Israel  ever 
produced,"  says  Dean  Stanley,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  desire 
to  paint  the  great  historical  portrait  without  the  possession  of 
some  feelings  and  power,  which  make  the  painter  at  home  in 
circumstances  of  such  grandeur  and  terror.  Mr.  llowat  sheds 
his  illustrations  upon  his- subject  from  a  number  of  side-lights, 
plainly  exhibiting  him  also  as  a  man  of  rich  taste  and  various 
culture.  The  volume  abounds  m  passages  of  graphic  eloquence. 
Sometimes  there  are  admirations  and  expressions  which  indicate 
the  ordinary  fault  of  too  intense  a  regard  to  fine  writing,  but 
the  book  is  suggestive  and  useful,  and  eloquent  in  many  parts. 
Without  pedantry,  it  betrays  not  only  reading  but  some 
scholarship.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  of  Mr.  llowat 
before,  but  this  volume  deserves  a  warm  word  of  admiration, 
and  from  us  it  has  it. 


Anything  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bonar  will  be  acceptable  to  a 
large  class  of  readers,  to  whom  his  meditations  are  as 
“  Household  ^yords,"  in  Liffkt  and  Truth  of  Bible  Thoughts  and 
T/t ernes.  Old  Testament,  By  Horatius  Bonar,  — (James 
Nisbet  and  Co.) — Eighty-four  papers,  outlines  evidently  of 
sermons.  To  readers  to  whom  Dr.  Bonar’s  style  of  thought  is 
refreshing,  these  papers  will  be  very  acceptable.  Ministers  also, 
we  think,  will  find  his  method  of  dealing  with  texts  striking, 
impressive,  and  calculated  to  usefully  aw’aken  the  conscience 
and  mind  to  the  openings  and  intentions  of  texts  regarded  from 
the  purely  spiritual  and  utterly  uncritical  aspects.  A  beautiful 
and  a  very  restful  volume — this  must  be  said  of  most  things 
Irom  Horatius  Bonar^s  pen ;  the  especial  characteristic  is  restful¬ 
ness. 

rWlOLD  in  the  Tmlight ;  or,  Short  Stories  for  Long  Erc7iwgs.  Bt/ 
Sidney  Daryl,  uith  Illustrations  by  Gussie  Bridgman^- 


(Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder) — is,  as  the  title  suggests,  a 
collection  of  short  stories,  very  pleasantly  told,  and  which  we 
can  imagine  hearing  recited  by  the  winter  fire,  in  the  gloaming, 
ere  the  lamps  are  lighted.  We  venture  to  prophecy  that  several 
of  the  tales  iu  this  volume  before  us  will  be  read  many  times. 
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Joey  the  Tumbler/^  **  Left  all  Alone/^  and  ^'Barney’s  Little 
Wife  are  perhaps  the  best  of  the  whole,  and  will  become 
favourites  with  the  young  folk  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
this  attractive  and  tasteful  little  book.  The  tales  are  likewise 
worthy  of  being  read  by  fathers  and  mothers,  that  when  the 
children's  hour  comes  round,  they  may  tell  them  again  to  their 
little  ones. 

RAVAGE  ISLAND  ;  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Island  of  Niucy 
^  a7id  of  the  Work  of  the  Gospel  among  its  People,  By  the  Rev, 
Thomas  Powelly  F,L,S,,  with  an  Introductory  Preface  by  Rev,  R. 
lergusoHy  LL.D, — (John  Snow  and  Co.) — is  a  record  of  mis¬ 
sionary  labour  on  one  of  the  coral  islands  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  is  a  pleasing  illustration  of  the  magical  power  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  transforming  the  habits,  hearts,  and 
lives  of  its  savage  inhabitants.  From  the  same  publishers  we 
receive  The  Dawn  of  Light :  a  Story  of  the  Zenana  Mission,  By 
Mary  E,  LesliCy  Calcutlay  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev,  E, 
Storrow, — (John  Snow  and  Co.) — This  little  story  proves  to  us, 
that  far  away  in  our  great  Indian  empire,  true-hearted  English¬ 
women  are  labouring  zealously  to  raise  to  a  higher  social  posi¬ 
tion  their  less  favoured  Hindoo  sisters  ;  they  visit  their  homes, 
teach  them  to  read,  and  instruct  them  in  the  Word  of  God,  and 
although  this  is  performed  in  a  very  contracted  portion  of  that 
vast  country,  yet  the  success  attending  the  small  efforts  made 
gives  promise  of  an  after  abundance  when  the  field  of  labour  is 
widened. 

cue II  stories  as  Three  Hundred  Years  ago ;  or,  the  Martyr  of 
^  Brentwoody  by  W-  11,  G,  Kingstony  Esq, — (S.  W.  Partridge 
and  Co.) — should  be  recited  from  time  to  time  to  young  people, 
that  they  may  early  become  acquainted  with  the  records  of  the 
lives  of  the  many  brave  and  heroic  men  who  have  suffered  mar¬ 
tyrs'  deaths  in  striving  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  reading  their 
Jiibles  and  worshipping  their  God — privileges  which  appear  to 
be  thought  but  little  of  in  our  day.  We  hope  that  some  portion 
of  the  spirit  which  filled  the  soul  of  the  Martyr  of  Brentwood 
may  pass  into  many  a  young  heart,  so  that  his  death,  even  after 
so  many  years,  may  not  have  been  in  vain. 
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VII. 


DEAN  STANLEY’S  OLIVE  BRANCH  * 


TO  know  Dean  Stanley  must 
surely  be,  wc  should  think, 
to  lovo  him.  He  stands  very  high 
in  the  honour  and  admiration  of 
large  circles  of  readers  who  have 
sympathj  wdth  his  genius,  when 
they  arc  unable  to  apprehend  the 
doctrines  he  maintains,  or  who 
have  the  deepest  fellowship  with 
his  spirit,  when  they  arc  unable 
to  find  fellowship  with  its  desii’cs 
and  designs.  Among  these  latter 
wo  suppose  we  must  place  our¬ 
selves,  while  reading  the  pamphlet 
before  us,  from  such  a  man,  in 
such  a  position,  remarkable  for  its 


goodness  and  its  grace.  Unlike 


so  many  of  our  brethren,  both  of 
the  ministry  and  the  press,  [w^e 
have  not  courted  the  honour  of 
the  fifth  finger  of  anything  ealled 
a  clergj’man.  Prepared  to  honour 
wherever  honour  was  duo,  and  to 
love  all  having  any  elaim  upon 
our'affections,  we  have  not  gone 


•  An  Address  on  the  Connection 
of  Church  and  SUite.  Delivered  at 
Sion  College,  on  February  I5tb, 
18G8.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley, 
D.l).,  Dean  of  Westminster.  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co. 


out  of  our  way  to  find  the  honour¬ 
able  and  the  loveable,  especially 
among  the  clergy  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  wc  are  the 
more  free  to  say,  that  we  know 
scarcely  any  name  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  more  honourable  and  loveable 
than  that  of  Dean  Stanley.  Wc 
suppose  that  iu  some  matters  of 
Biblical  criticism  wc  should  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  quite  opposed 
to  him,  and  on  some  topics  of 
theology  w’e  fear  our  views  would 
widely  differ;  but  the  beautiful, 
clear,  elevated  spirit  of  the  man 
commands  every  sentiment  of  es¬ 
teem,  and  w’c  are  far  more  perfectly 
one  'with  Dr.  Stanley  wheu  wc 
differ  from  him,  than  w’O  are  with 
many  others  when  'W’e  agree  with 
them  ;  among  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  w'e  scarcely  know  where 
to  find  another  who  so  well  illus¬ 
trates  the  power  of  gentleness. 
Many  of  these  remarks  arc  espe¬ 
cially  applicable  to  the  little  pam¬ 
phlet  before  us.  AVe  go  thoroughly 
along  with  it,  vro  admire  the  spirit 
of  it  completely.  W c  cannot  agree 
with  it ;  but  if  it  should  be  exten* 
eively  read,  it  will  be  not  uninllu- 
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ential  over  tho  present  agitated 


state  of  religious  opinion.  We 
must  say  tho  writer  very  cun- 
ningly— we  mean  with  the  cunning 
of  David,  whose  hand  was  taught 
by  it  to  war,  and  his  fingers  to 
strike  tho  harp — the  writer,  very 
cunniogly  we  say,  seizes  on  some 
of  those  chief  points  most  likely 
to  affect  even  thoughtful  readers 
in  tho  present  divided  state  of 
ecclesiastical  thought.  lie  also  as 
cunningly  avoids  tho  very  ques¬ 
tions  which  powerfully  operate  to 
prevent  sympathy  or  unity  with 
the  Establishment:  Some  of  the 
premises  on  which  he  rests  arc 
very  amazing  to  us,  and  w^c  cannot 
but  think  they  do  assuredly  illus¬ 
trate  the  extremity  of  opinion  and 
sentiment,  to  which  a  good  and 
honest  mind  is’driven,  in  order  to 
sustain  the  doctrine  of  this  pam¬ 
phlet  ;  for  we  must  say  that  it  is 
a  strange,  if  not  a  new,  doctrine 
which  Dr.  Stanley  puts  forward 
as  the  great  reason  for  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State.  So  far 
as  we  can  see  it,  it  implies,  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  as  any  Nonconformist  could 
assert,  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
IS  not  an  ecclesiasticism.  Doing 
united  with  the  State  then,  what 
18  it  ?  AVhy,  it  becomes  simply 
the  power  which  secures  property, 
and  compels  to  public  decency,  and 
good  and  orderly  behaviour.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Stanley,  it  seems 
the  National  Church  is  to  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  creedless  and  opinion¬ 
less.  lie  says,  with  admiration, 
and  assigoa  it  as  one  of  his  reasons 


for  adhesion  to  our  Established 
Church,  that  **  it  fulfils  the  ideal 
which  the  ever  ‘memorable  Hales* 
drew  of  a  National  Church,  that  its 
shield  should  be  as  near  as  possible 
like  that  of  Amphiarius,  a  blank 
shield,  of  no  device  of  party  or 
sect.”  And  this  designation  is  so 
inclusive,  that  apparently,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tho  author,  even  the  Roman 
Empire  itself,  in  its  government, 
might  have  fulfilled  our  author’s 
conditions  in  the  days  of  Nero,  had 
Nero  been  humane.  lie  says, 
“Even  before  its  conversion,  the 
Roman  Empire  was  regarded  by 
the  apostle  as  a  ‘  minister  of  God — 
ordained  of  God — the  ordinance 
of  God.*  No  stronger  expressions 
can  be  found  in  tho  New  Testa¬ 
ment  for  any  outward  office  or 
officer  inside  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity.”  This  is  all  consistent, 
reasoning  out  from  the  premises 
to  those  conclusions  to  which  ho 
would  conduct  us.  And  what  is 
that  conclusion  ?  AVhat  is  the 
National  Church  ?  In  a  word,  it 
is  everybody.  Ho  says  : — 

“  There  is  some  one,**  said  Talley¬ 
rand,  speaking  of  worldly  politics, 
“more  clever  than  Voltaire,  more 
sagacious  than  Napoleon,  more 
shrewd  than  each  minister,  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  and  that  some 
one  is  everybody.**  “  There  is  some 
one,**  we  may  say,  in  ecclesiastical 
politics,  “  more  learned,  more  able, 
and  more  versatile  than  any  indi¬ 
vidual  Bishop — more  likely  to  be 
right  than  the  Pope  of’  Rome,  or 
the  Wesleyan  Conference,  or  the 
General  Assembly — and  that  is  the 
whole  community,*’ 
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connection  of  the  Church 
with  the  State  is,  in  this  respect, 
merely  another  form  of  that  great 
Christian  principle — that  cardinal 
doctrine  of  the  Ueformation,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  truly  Catholic 
and  truly  Apostolical — that  Chris¬ 
tian  life  and  Christian  theology 
thrive  the  most  vigorously,  not  by 
separation,  and  isolation,  and  se¬ 
crecy,  but  bv  intercommunion  with 
the  domestic  and  social  relations  of 
man — in  the  world,  though  not  of 
it. 

Now,  we  are  so  obtuse,  that  this 
language  and  such  an  argument 
seem  to  be  admirable  as  a  pica  for 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
not  for  their  connection.  AV' e  have 
no  objection  to  the  principle ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  heartily  believe 
that  the  shield  of  the  State  should 
be  unmarked  by  any  of  the  insignia 
of  party,  and  that  in  its  purely 
secular  and  political  character,  it 
should  know  no  interests  but  those 
of  the  community.  Is  it  thus  with 
the  Established  Church,  as  we  be- 
liold  it  around  us,  and  as  we  read 
its  history  ?  Dr.  Stanley  very 
well  knows  that  to  be  a  Dissenter 
is  to  lie  under  a  brand — it  is  to 
Fufler  a  social  taint,  lie  knows 
that  Nonconformists  are  separated, 
and  cut  off  from  immense  advan¬ 
tages  and  emoluments,  which 
might  be  open  to  their  competi¬ 
tion  but  for  the  things  which  ex¬ 
ist  on  the  statute  book.  He  knows 
too  that  they  arc  subject  to  actual 
pains  and  penalties,  in  certain 
circumstances,  to  certain  imposts 
and  taxes ;  in  a  word.  Dr.  Stanley’s 
pamphlet  reads  like  a  cruel  mock¬ 


ery.  It  is  a  sketch  of  an  ideal 
State,  in  which  secular  strength 
uses  its  arm  for  the  protection  of 
all  consciences  alike,  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  rights  of  property, 
and  for  the  maintainauce  of  such 
good  laws  as  may  ensure  the  hap- 
piness,  well-being,  and  develop, 
ment  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
State,  in  tbe  midst  of  such  gross 
departures  from  all  this  as  we 
sec  about  us.  Dr.  Stanley’s 
amiable  pamphlet  reads  to  us  like 
an  artist’s  ideal  sketch.  It  is  this 
and  no  more.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
every  little  chapel,  sectarian  school¬ 
room,  or  imposing  Nonconformist 
edifice  in  the  country  is  connected 
with  the  State.  It  is  connected 
with  the  State  as  every  house  and 
street  are  connected  with  the  State, 
as  every  Quaker’s  meeting-houBC,  al- 
though  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  in  an  especial  manner, 
renounce  all  reliance  upon  phy¬ 
sical  force,  is  connected  with  the 
State.  A\"e  live  upon  mutual  and 
equal  terms,  civic  and  sanitary, 
and  more  general  laws  cover  us  all 
alike.  Outrages  committed  with¬ 
in  or  upon  a  Nonconformist  build¬ 
ing,  are  now  supposed  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  subject  to  the  penalties  of 
the  law.  Dut  this  is  not  what  is 
conceived  of  as  tbe  connection  of 
Church  and  State,  it  is  merely  the 
recognition  of  the  State  as  admin¬ 
istrator  and  protector  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  social  order  and  well-being. 
Those  Cameronians,  to  whom  hr. 
Stanley  refers,  of  some  remote 
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Highland  village,  who  delitated  the 
minister  for  having  asked  to  have 
a  post-office  in  their  village,  might 
possibly  furnish  a  case  in  point ; 
and  here  and  there  some  might  be 
found  who  would  maintain  the 
doctrine  that  the  very  buildings  for 
their  worship,  and  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  it  ought  to  be  entirely 
separated  from  the  domain  of  law. 
We  apprehend  there  would  bo 
found  few  such,  and  those  who 
could  be  found  would  seem  to  us 
so  hopelessly  and  helplessly  lost 
to  all  principles  of  reasoning  and 
common  sense,  that  we  should 
simply  leave  them  to  such  benefits, 
perhaps  not  inconsiderable,  as  they 
might  derive  from  what  we  should 
regard  as  the  very  hallucinations 
of  theology.  We  may  presume  that 
in  the  way  we  have  described  the 
whole  Nonconformist  mind  of  the 
country,  with  such  exceptions, 
would  accept  the  principle  that 
their  churches  are  in  this  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  State ;  the  State 
defines  and  defends  their  endow- 
nients,  and  every  building  is  an 
endowment,  the  trust-deed  is  for 
the  very  purpose  of  retaining  it  as 
Buch;  but  is  it  not  the  merest 
casuistry,  the  most  pointless  rea¬ 
soning,  to  talk  of  this  as  the  con¬ 
nection  of  Church  and  State  ? 
Whatever  Dr.  Stanley  may  desire 
that  connection  to  be,  assuredly  at 
present  it  is  far  other  and  different. 
^\hile  we  cannot  but  regard  his 
pamphlet  as  an  earnest  of  that 
opinion  which  will  probably  con¬ 
summate  itself  in  the  dissolution 


of  the  connection,  and  the  placing 
the  religious  mind  of  the  country 
beneath  that  shield  of  creedlcss 
protection  and  indiscriminate 
guardianship  which  he  speaks  of 
as  the  highest  ideal ;  for  it  is  frivo¬ 
lous  to  speak  of  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  as  that  which  he  describes  as 
in  any  sense  a  Church,  lie  main¬ 
tains  indeed,  that  the  two  essential 
features  of  the  connection,  arc, 
that  the  State  should  recognise  and 
support  some  religious  expression 
of  tho  community;  and,  second, 
that  this  religious  expression  should 
be  controlled  and  guided  by  tho 
State.  This  would  seem  to  imply 
much,  had  we  not  previously 
noticed  that  the  definition  would 
even  cover  the  Paganism  of  Nero, 
that  **  minister  of  God.”  Tho 
Dean  is,  therefore,  thoroughly  in¬ 
consistent  in  his  own  reasoning ; 
but  however  can  he  have  reached 
such  a  conclusion  as  that  he  ar¬ 
rives  at,  when  he  tells  us  that  the 
**  connection  of  Church  and  State 
is  the  nearest  approach  which,  in 
our  complex  modern  society,  can 
be  made  to  the  original  and  essen¬ 
tial  idea  of  the  Christian  Church?” 
The  good,  but  surely  much  mis¬ 
guided  Doctor !  Why,  surely  tho 
essential  idea  of  tho  Church  must 
have  existed  in  tho  mind  of  tho 
founder,  and  that  is  expressed  in  a 
canon  which  has  been  quoted  un¬ 
til  w^e  weary  of  the  quotation: 
**  My  kingdom  is  not  of  tliis  world, 
else  would  my  servants  fight.” 
Few  marks  of  the  essential  idea 
of  the  Christian  Church”  have 
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ever  appeared,  wherever  and  when¬ 
ever  it  has  found  itself  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  State.  It  gives  to 
Home  its  history  of  persecution 
and  blood ;  it  gives  the  Anglican 
Establishment  its  story  of  heart¬ 
burnings  and  bitterness ;  it  gives 
the  same  sad  legends  to  the 
churches  that  call  themselves  after 
the  name  of  Luther ;  and  it  dark¬ 
ens  the  venerable  name]  and  fine 
mind  of  Calvin,  and  makes  the 
Church  of  Geneva  a  warning  where 
wo  would  w’ish  only  to  recall  the 
memory  of  its  magnanimity.  Of 
course  the  Dean  has  to  weaken 
the  effect  of  the  declarations  we 
liave  quoted,  because  he  argues  for 
the  connection  of  Church  and  State ; 
and  brief  as  our  review  is,  as  we 
have  quoted  his  words  honestly, 
do  not  our  readers  see  with  what 
effect  ?  This  is  the  staple  of  the 
argument,  but  the  blow  which 
drives  the  staple  in,  seems  to  shiver 
the  argument  altogether.  Wo 
cannot  think  ho  is  more  successful 
w’lien  he  touches  those  subsidiary 
reasons  w’hich  seem  to  him  to  plead 
for  the  connection ;  when  he  tells 
us,  for  instance — 

It  cannot  be  denied  meantime 
that  an  immense  amount  of  the 
revival  of  religious  life  in  our  day, 
has  taken  place  within  and  upon 
the  framework  of  the  parochial  sys¬ 
tem.  Even  in  the  great  outburst  of 
Wesleyan  fervour,  there  was  no 
spot  more  blessed  by  its  apostolic 
piety  than  the  parish  of  Fletcher  of 
Madelev  ;  and  the  Wesleyan  leaders 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  original 
founders  of  Nonconformity,  w'cre 


originally  nursed  in  the  bosom  of 
the  National  Churoh. 

Why,  this  is  scarcely  stating 
the  question  honestly.  The  Wes¬ 
leyan  founders  and  Nonconformist 
leaders  were  originally  nursed  in 
the  bosom  of  the  National  Church. 
True;  so  were  Luther  and  Calvin 
nursed  in  the  bosom  of  tho  Romish 
Church,  and  they  had  to  leave  it, 
and  tho  value  of  their  reformations 
is  marked  by  tho  fact  that  they 
did  leave  it ;  and  Augustine  and 
Chrysostom  were  nursed  in  the 
bosom  of  Paganism.  Wo  do  not 
think  that  their  nurse  contributed 
much  to  that  which  we  derive 
from  them.  We  are  truly  amazed 
that  a  man  like  Dr.  Stanley  has 
even  a  W'ord  to  say  for  the  *‘frame- 
W’ork  of  tho  parochial  system.” 
All  the  “  revival  of  the  religious 
life  ’’  he  attributes  to  it  is  derived 
from  the  spirit  of  Voluntaryism 
alien  from  it ;  and  it  is  for  the  most 
part  only  healthy  and  active  in 
large  towns,  w^hile  in  the  country 
in  general  the  “  parochial  system” 
makes  us  blush  with  indignation, 
or  burn  with  a  smouldering  des¬ 
pair  over  tho  utter  injustice  and, 
for  the  most  part,  useless  exercise 
of  its  functions.  It  is  not  pos* 
siblo  to  travel  through  the  country, 
or  even  to  watch  its  operation 
in  most  large  towns,  without  feel¬ 
ing  bitterly  the  monstrous  abuses 
it  fosters ;  and  this  is  felt  even  fur 
more  by  clergyman  themselves, 
who  have  often  deplored  its  opera¬ 
tion  to  us,  than  by  Nonconlormists, 
however  they  may  be  subjected  to 
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the  penalties  it  assuredly  imposes: 
\nien  Dr.  Stanley  tells  us  too, 
quoting  the  language  from  one 
who  writes  himself  a  ‘‘  Dissenter 
against  his  will*' — 

Dissenting  churches,  as  a  whole, 
fail  to  be  “  in  the  world,  yet  not  of 
it”  They  are  not  “  churches  in  the 
world,”  far  less  The  Church — the 
My  of  Christ  in  the  world — but 
“cliques  apart  from  the  world;” 
Tcry  pious  and  earnest,  doubtless, 
but  of  a  piety  that  locks  itself  up 
in  the  chapel  and  the  Sunday,  and 
never  escapes  into  the  market  and 
the  weekday. 

We  must  surely  remember  that 
Church  of  Englandism  is  not  less 
subject  to  cliquism  than  Dissent. 
It  is  no  doubt  unhappy  and  un¬ 
fortunate  that  we  all  move  too 
much  upon  a  rail  of  fixed  ideas  ; 
this  is  the  penalty  of  narrow 
minds.  All  round  us,  as  we  write, 
in  a  largo  towm,  w’e  behold  Church 
of  Englandism  divided  into  dif¬ 
ferent  cliques  —  Low  Church 
cliques.  High  and  dry  Church 
cliques.  Ritualistic  cliques,  Broad 
Church  cliques — every  sect  in  the 
Establishment,  as  well  as  out  of 
it,  has  its  owm  clique.  If  we  step 
into  Rome,  they  are  there — every 
monastic  order  has  its  own  clique 
—parties  in  the  Romish  Churcli 
form  themselves  into  cliques. 
It  is  not  in  Nonconformity,  it  is 
in  human  nature ;  the  smaller  and 
narrower  the  mind,  the  more  it 
will  live  in  its  narrow  mould,  and 
feed  itself  upon  its  little  gossips 
^md  tea-parties,  and  wonders  and 
scandals.  Surely  the  Dean  must 


have  felt  that  an  argument  was  in 
peril  which  needed  this  kind  of 
defence  to  sustain  it.  The  same 
remarks  also  apply  to  his  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  the  ‘‘worldliness" 
elicited  in  Dissent.  He  abun¬ 
dantly  admits  how'  it  pervades 
both  among  the  Romish  and  Eng¬ 
lish  hierarchies;  but  it  is  pre¬ 
posterous  to  institute  the  analogy. 
IVorldliness  also  is  in  human 
nature ;  wx  must,  as  far  as  possible, 
as  Christians,  repress  it ;  wo  must 
even  adopt  measures  by  w^hich  it 
may  be  more  repressed.  Church 
of  Englandism  fosters  it — the  con¬ 
nection  of  Church  and  State  al¬ 
ways  will ;  and  undoubtedly 
allurements,  inducements,  mo¬ 
tives  are  held  out,  both  to  laity 
and  clergy,  in  tho  Established 
Church,  w’hich  can  never  operate 
upon  the  higher  order  of  mind  in 
Nonconformist  churches.  Dean 
Stanley’s  pamphlet  will,  no  doubt, 
be  extensively  read.  On  many 
minds,  perhaps  even  upon  some 
Nonconformist  minds,  it  will  not 
be  read  without  exerting  an  influ¬ 
ence.  May  we  remind  our  readers 
that,  some  years  since,  we  called 
their  attention  to  a  paper,  entitled 
“  Congregationalism  upon  its 
Trial."*  Congregationalism  is. 


*  That  Dean  Stanley  is  very  well 
aware  of  those  especial  roots  of  bit¬ 
terness  which,  we  suppose,  in  all 
Congregational  churches  spring  up 
to  trouble  us,  is  evident  from  the 
following  continued  quotation  from 
a  letter  in  the  Enylish  Churchman^ 
signed  “A  Dissenter  against  his 
will.” 
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in  fact,  upon  its  trial  now.  The 
Dissenters  over  the  whole  country 
in  our  churches,  the  impoverished 
and  wretched  condition  of  our 
ministers,  the  demands  made  upon 
tliem  for  education,  genius,  mind, 
character,  and  activity,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  efforts  made  to 
sustain  them;  the  yearning  in 
millions  of  hearts  for  unity,  in 


“  And  as  to  Church  membership, 
who  knows  not — that  is  at  all  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Dissenting  religious 
liftt — the  exaggeration  constantly 
made  of  the  importance  of  such 
Clmrch  membership — degrading  as 
it  does  communion  of  saints  into 
communion  with  a  particular  party, 
or  a  clique  calling  itself  and  ‘  vot¬ 
ing*  itself  a  ‘  Church  ’  ? 

“  As  to  Church  discipline  over  the 
clergy,  who  that  knows  how  min¬ 
isters  are  got  for  congregations,  the 
iatluencc  of  Heads  of  Colleges,  the 
jealousy  of  Deacons,  the  suspicious 
inquiries  regularly  instituted,  will 
not  say  that  (imperfect,  from  lax- 
iiess  or  from  martinet  rigidity,  as 
may  be  lhc]cxamination  of  Bishops* 
(/haplains,  and  the  usual  routine  of 
Ordination,  yet)  the  satisfaction  of 
being  beyond  the  worry  of  sectarian 
suspicion,  when  once  the  Creeds 
and  Articles  arc  signed,  and  a  recog¬ 
nised  legal  protection  spread  over 
one,  are  infinitely  to  be  preferred 
by  any  noble  independent  mind? 
If  anyone  wants  to  know'  this,  let 
him  read  the  pages  of  the  Christian 
•Spectator  and  Salem  Chapel,  Dis¬ 
senting  pulpits  arc  either  occupied 
by  men  strong  enough  to  kick  down 
the  petty  narrowness  that  surrounds 
them ;  or  are  subject  to  the  inlluenco 
of  every  coterie  of  old  women,  or 
young  women,  or  ‘  large  ’  sub¬ 
scribers,  ‘  weighty  *  friends,  and 
elderly  deacons  in  the  Church  or 
Congregational  circle,  without  half 
the  education  or  a  tithe  of  the  sense 


some  real  form,  with  the  churches 
of  the  past,  and  in  the  services  of 
the  present ;  the  comparative  re* 
gardlessness  of  the  great  multi- 
tudes  for  questions  w’hich  seem  all 
important  to  theologians  and  poli- 
ticians,  as  compared  wdth  the 
thirst  for  spiritual  refreshment  and 
the  desire  for  spiritual  and  mental 
aliment;  the  growing  love,  even 


of  the  minister.  There  arc  plenty 
of  Dissenting  ministers  who  havi 
joined  the  Church  — ask  them 
whether  the  act  of  subscribing  to 
Articles  has  not  been  like  drawing 
a  long  breath  of  deliverance  after 
years  of  worse  than  Lilliputian 
bondage  and  arrow-pricks  to 
Gulliver  ? 

“  Then,  as  to  discipline  over  the 
laity,  one  of  the  chief  points  long 
in  discussion  among  Dissenters  is 
the  ‘  deputation  practice  ;  ’  in  send¬ 
ing  two  or  more  members,  deacons 
or  others,  to  wait  upon  and  examine 
a  candidate  for  membership.  In 
London,  I  am  informed,  it  is  much 
given  up  ;  and  I  know*  of  young 
ministers  who  are  breaking  down 
the  practice,  from  the  intolerable 
intrusion  on  private  conscience  it 
has  become.  And  as  to  the  incon¬ 
venience  lately  felt  in  the  legal 
limits  of  parishes,  and  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  clergy  within  them  against 
intruders,  1  can  only  say  there 
is  plenty  of  jealousy  among  Dis¬ 
senters  of  one  another ;  and  at  the 
w  orst  it  reminds  me  of  a  Scotch  say¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  abuses  grown  with 
years  in  long-established  institu¬ 
tions  compared  with  new  ones,— 
‘  When  your  lum  (chimney)  has 
reeked  as  long  as  ours,  we’ll  see 
whilk  will  be  the  mirkiest (I'eM 
theldirtiest) !  ** 

This  may  contain  exaggerations, 
but  still  it  gives  one  side  of  the 
picture  that  ought  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked. 


The  Stijma  of  Dissenf. 


among  Nonconformist  lIioiusl'I VC'S,  'Ibcforc  that  dream 
for  the  long-ncglcctod  scr vices  of'j  iffillGd. 


of  his  is  ful- 


tlio  Church  of  England  all  these Let  us  hope  that  this  estrange- 
matters,  which  so  many  amongst  ment,  which  lias  doubtless  of  late 
U9  refuse  to  look  at,  which  others  years  already  diminished,  may  alto- 
treat  with  scoffing:  and  contempt,  kethcr  cease,  and  that  we  may  more 

givo  a  deep  interest  to  any  utter-  genting  brethren  as  our  friends,  our 
ance,  like  that  before  us,  from  a  equals,  our  allies — in  one  word,  as 

person  by  position  and  character  “Nonconforming  members  and 

i.-  4  cji- _ ministers  of  the  National  Church.” 

80  unquestioned  as  Ur.  Stanley. 

Meantime  wo  must  repeat  that  to  even  if  this  dream  should  bo 

us,  of  course,  the  question  is  left  realised,  still  if  the  power  to  use 

as  wo  saw  it  before  we  commenced  term  nonconforming  members 

tho  reading  of  his  pamphlet.  Wo  ministers  of  the  Established 

are  also  Dissenters  against  our  Church  is  retained,  what  becomes 
will.  Nonconformist  and  Dis-  Stanley’s  shield  of  Amphi- 

sonter  arc  not  desirable  epithets  arius  ?  Dean  Stanley,  indeed, 
they  have  become  very  honour-  desires  to  be  a  party  in  bringing 

able ;  they  have  historic  mark,  and  about  the  utmost  good  fellowship, 

religious  and  political  significance ;  jjq  desires  to  see  an  exchange  in 
but  they  are  not  the  less  terms  of  pulpi^g^  and  says 
reproach.  Why  should  they  be  ? 


AVhat  right  has  any  State  to  affix 
them  as  stigmas  upon  her  citi¬ 
zens  ?  Michael  Faraday  or 


And  I  would  here  venture  to 
suggest  one  particular  remedy 
which  would  be  at  once  practicable 
and  efficient.  Reunion,  absorption, 


Robert  Browning,  Robert  Hall  intercommunion,  or  the  like,  may 

or  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  and  innumer-  desirable  or  not.  1  hesc  must  be 
, ,  /  ,  .  the  end,  and  not  the  beginning,  of 

able  such  names,  whose  genius  close  approximation.  But  larger 

and  learning  and  eloquence  have  community  of  preaching — the  per¬ 
illustrated  and  adorned  our  land,  mission  to  our  Nonconforming 

nrnrnn-ori  1  u  *  1  brctlircn  of  England,  and  our  Prcs- 

are  regarded  as  something  less  than  brethren  of  tl.c  Scottish 

the  meanest  curate  who  can  sub-  Church,  to  preach  in  our  pulpits, 

scribe  to  what,  perhaps,  ho  has  under  whatever  restrictions  they 

.n,»sh emproheri. 

n  hat  right  has  tho  State  thus  to  giving  to  non-Episcopalians  what 
affix  its  stigma,  either  upon  the  wo  have,  within  the  last  few  years, 
genius  and  learning,  or  the  hum-  to  the  Episcopalian  Non- 

est  laith  of  any  of  her  sons  .  land.  It  would  be  but  restoring  to 
Dr.  Stanley,  wo  are  glad  to  know,  Presbyterians  the  sympathy  and 
feels  this,  perhaps,  as  keenly  as  they  enjoyed  in 

any  ot  his  Nonconformist  brethren ;  hundred  years  after  the  Refor- 

but  mighty  must  be  the  change  mation.  It  is  all  but  legal,  if  it  is 
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not  nltoprether  lc<»al  now.  This 
would  indeed  be  an  endeavour  to 
make  the  Church  really  national ; 
to  draw  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children,  and  of  the  children  to 
the  fathers ;  to  atone  for  the  inju¬ 
ries,  to  heal  the  bitterness,  and  to 
repair  the  lost  opportunities  of  the 
past.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  in  efforts 
of  this  nature — in  brinpdng  together 
our  own  countrymen  into  one  com¬ 
munion  and  fellowship  of  good 
words  and  good  works,  whether  of 
outward  form  or  not — that  our 
energies  are  far  better  spent,  than 
in  schemes  of  remote  unions  with 
distant  Churches  which  we  may 
never  see,  or  systems  of  indepen¬ 
dent  and  separatist^  organisations 
amongst  ourselves. 

With  this  quotation,  exhibiting 
the  mind  of  this  excellent,  most 
amiable,  and  admirable  man,  wo 
close  our  remarks  upon  his  pam¬ 
phlet.  Dr.  Stanley  has,  of  course, 


written  like  a  Churchman ;  he  has 
his  convictions,  and  wo  must  say 
they  seem  to  us  much  more  like 
those  of  a  possible  than  a  present 
Churchman.  How  ho  gets  on 
with  tho  Thirty-nine  Articles  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing;  but 
tho  reforms  and  changes  he  sug¬ 
gests  in  the  structure  of  the 
Church  are  so  considerable  that, 
even  if  all  were  not  effected  which 
we  desire,  a  Church  so  tolerant, 
instead  of  one  so  intolerant,  so 
just,  instead  of  one  so  unjust,  so 
catholic,  instead  of  one  so  exclu¬ 
sive,  would  rob  Nonconformity  of 
many  of  its  terrors,  and,  drawing 
in  the  allegiance  of  multitudes  at 
present  without,  leave  it  with  fur 
less  power  of  active  hostility  to  tho 
Establishment. 


